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WILLIAM McKINLEY, Jan. 29, 1843—Sept. 14, 1901 
“So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 


There entertain him all the saints above They sing, and singing in their glory move 
In solemn troops and sweet society; And wipe away the tears from every eye. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 29-Oct. 5. Missions: Growth 
of the Kingdom. Ps. 72. 

This optimistic picture of what is to be 
when the kingdom of this world sha!l have 
become thoroughly Christ’s is cheering read- 
ing at a time when one of the American 
Board’s beloved missionaries is in the hands 
of brigands, when affairs in China are still in 
an unsettled condition, when the forces of 
evil in their most malignant form have laid 
low the President of this great nation, when 
in one way and another the kingdom of God 
seems to be arrested or retarded through lack 
of workers or of means. But be our faith 
that of the psalmist and that of the great 
apostle, who, though hesaw many adversaries, 
believed that there was always an open door 
for the gospel, and that in the end Christ 
would deliver up a complete and glorious 
kingdom to the Father. 





For optimism is certainly justified, not 
alone by the promise of the Scripture and the 
compelling power that inheres in truth, but 
by the degree of progress attending our mis- 
sionary efforts in many lands, and by the har- 
vest already garnered. The Christian reli- 
gion is in the world to stay, and the future 
triumphs, not alone in India and the lands of 
the sea, not alone in Mexico and Oklahoma, 
but in the kingdoms of business, politics and 
society, are certain. 


‘Having said all this, shall we loll back in 
our comfortable pews and conclude that God’s 
work will take care of itself? Cowardly and 
fatal attitude, indeed, and one that betrays 
the languor of our own Christian life. As 
Robert E. Speer says in his last little book on 
foreign missions: ‘‘ Reading about missions 
is not reading of any incidental or secondary 
enterprise. It is the chief business of the 
church.” I sometimes wish we could do 
away with the distinction between interest in 
missions as a distinct department of Chris- 
tian life, and Christian living itself. Too 
many of us are just a trifle bored when the 
subject of missions is mentioned. We admit 
that we ought to be interested, but other 
things absorb our time and energy. It is not, 
however, an optional matter, provided we 
want to remain loyal to our Saviour, but one 
to be considered in the light of our personal 
rélation to him. 


~ 








What, then, can be done to overcome the 
apathy? I suggest three methods, First, read 
about the extension of the kingdom of God in 
the world, and read evenif at first the mate- 
rial does not interest you, as a mere discipline 
of mind and heart. There never was a time 
when missionary literature was presented in 
a better and more attractive form. During 
the last ten years a large number of readable 
volumes have appeared, such as Mott’s Stra- 
tegic Points in the World’s Conquests and 
Beech’s Dawn on the Hills of T’ang. In the 
second place, observe. Have an Endeavor 
meeting now and then devoted solely to the 
fruits of observation. Let each participant 
tell what he or she had seen in the past month 
that indicates religious growth in the king- 
dom of God. Thus eyes unaccustomed to see 
will be opened. Inthe third place, take hold 
somewhere in the aggressive work of the 
kingdom of God. The opportunities will be 
plentiful if the spirit is willing. As the 
colonel said to the soldier who came up after 
the regiment had gone to the assault, “‘Go in 
anywhere, there is splendid fighting all along 
the line.” 


The kingdom of God will thus grow in our 
hearts, and because it is finding ever a larger 
place in our interests and affections, we shall 
feel the thrill and inspiration of the world 
wide conquests which ‘are to signalize the 
Christianity of this twentieth century. 
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Five Important Books Now 
Ready 


A NEW WAR NOVEL 


A Friend with 
the Countersign 


By B. K. BENsoN, author of ‘Who Goes There; the Story of a Spy 
in the Civil War.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. The eight illustrations by 
Louis Betts are strong and adequate. 


“*Who Goes There ?” has been styled by army critics as the best story that 
has yet been written on the Civil War. Mr. Benson’s new novel, “A Friend 
with the Countersign,” which deals with the same war but in another army, is 
a story of desperate personal adventure, political plot and_counter-plot, villainy 
and of a devoted woman’s love, all interwoven with the Virginia campaigns of 
Grant and Lee, detailed with historic accuracy. 











A WORK OF GREAT VALVE 


Words and Their Ways 
in English Speech 


By JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, Professor in Harvard University, 
and GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor in Harvard University. 
12mo, cloth, $1.10, net. 


This is a emg exposition of the most important and interesting tenden- 
cies in the history and development of English words and their meanings. 
The treatment is not technical. The author’s purpose is to answer the thou- 


sand questions which intelligent persons who are not linguistic scholars are - 


continually asking with regard to their mother tongue. The guiding principle 
of the whole is the connection between the history of language and the history 
of civilization. There are full indexes of words and subjects. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK COMPLETED 


American History Told 
by Contemporaries 


Volume IV. Welding the Nation (1845-1901) 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cloth, 8vo. 4 vols. Each $2.00. 
Volumes already published: Vol. I. Era of Colonization (1493-1689). 
Vol. II. Building of the Republic (1689-1783), Vol. III. National 
Expansion (1783-1845). 


_ Vol. IV. includes two main subjects: the causes and practices of the 
Civil War; and the political and diplomatic problems of the last quarter 
century, including the Spanish War and the new territory, 





HAVING THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
FIELDS AND WOODS 


Flowers and Ferns 
in Their Haunts 


By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT, author of ‘ Birdcraft,’’ ‘‘Citizen Bird,” 
“The Friendship of Nature,” etc. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the authorand J. Horace McFarland. 12mo, cloth, $2.50, net. 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their 
relation to the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. There are 
over fifty full-page half-tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 





A SERIES OF STIRRING SERMONS 


A Search for an Infidel 


By Rev. JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. 12mo, $1.50, net. 


Like “ Jess ; or Bits of Wayside Gospel,” it is written in an out-of-doors atmos- 
here. It is another hay al in the nature gospel of goodfellowship, mutual serv- 
ice and kindness which Dr. Jones has preached and practiced for so many years. 








PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 
66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Your step has lost elasticity because your blood 
has lost vitality, which Hood’s Sarsaparilla will 
restore. 


on account of the very large business of the 
Adirondacks, the Boston & Albany Railroad an- 
nounces that its summer train service to these sec- 
tions will be continued through the month of 
september, and as far into October as the business 
seems to warrant. 





Tue excellence of Mellin’s Food as an article of 
diet for the invalid consists in its nourishing the 
invalid satisfactorily without exacting any penalty 
from his stomach. That delicate organ is not over- 
taxed while at the same time the nourishing of the 
patient goes forward rapidly and he gains in flesh 
and health, 


A DISTINGUISHED BEDSTEAD.—If any one of 
our readers is anxious to own a bedstead of real 
distinction at a moderate price, let him see the 
brass and Dresden bedstead now on sale at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street. It has the same effect as the elabo- 
rate brass and onyx bedsteads which s: ll at very 
high prices in the swell shops of New York city. 
There isa great deal of dignity in this type of bed- 
stead. 


GREAT TRAIN UNDER NEW NAME.—New York, 
Sept. 4.—When the Southern Railway announces its 
winter schedule, its widely known and popular 
Florida train service between New York and St. 
Augustine, its famous New York and Florida limited 
will have anew name. It will be called the South- 
ern Palm Limited, and in spite of the elegance, 
luxury and comfort afforded heretofore, it will be 
demonstrated that the limit was not reached. The 
Pullman Company is building entirely new equip- 
ment for the train, the perfection of which in com- 
pleteness of appointment and beauty, it is promised, 
will surpass anything that has ever been attempted 
in passenger car construction. 


FALL EXCURSION THROUGH HOOSAC TUNNEL. 
—A trip through Hoosac Mountain through that 
rocky passage, the great Hoosac Tunnel, the con- 
necting links between eastern and western Massa- 
chusetts ; a view of the celebrated Berkshire Hills 
and the verdant and grassy lowlands of the Deer- 
field Valley ; Greenfield with its broad and beautiful 
streets; Williamstown, known as the seat of Wil- 
liams College, and North Adams with its surround- 
ing hills and mountains are always interesting to 
the traveling visitor. On Saturday, Sept. 21, the 
Boston & Maine Railroad will run an excursion 
from Boston to this beautiful country. Special train 
will leave Boston, Union Station, at 8.20 a. m. 
Returning, leave North Adams at 4.25 p. M., stop- 
ping at Hoosac Tunnel Station. Special train will 
stop at Waltham both ways, but tickets will be on 
sale only at Boston city ticket office, 322 Wash- 
ington Street, up to 6 p. M., Sept. 20, and at Boston 
Union Station after 6 Pp. M., Sept. 20. Tickets will 
de good going only on special train. Returning, 
tickets will be accepted for passage on special train 
and on regular trains, Sept. 22 and 23. Round- 
trip rate, $2. 


FALL EXCURSION TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
~In this century of rapid transit and luxurious 
ease it is no longer necessary to spend weeks in 
journeying through the White Mountains in order 
to view the picturesque and love-inspiring scenery. 
The advent of the fast express trains, with their 
magnificently equipped parlor cars, has caused de- 
lay and slowness in traveling to vanish. The prin- 
cipal points of interest in the mountains are now 
reached by railway, and the long drives which 
years ago were necessary in order to visit Crawford 
Notch, the Flume and get an idea of the vast beau- 
ties of this region have been almost entirely done 
away with on account of the easy access by means 
of the railroad. The hotels in this section also 
Show the marked enterprise and progress of this 
century. They are magnificent structures, fitted 
with costly furnishjngs and suitable for the tourist 
of high or moderate means. To enjoy the boun- 
teous blessings in the shape of beautiful scenery, 
exhilarating and invigorating atmosphere and 
healthful sport and pastime one does not need to 
Spend a great amount of money. The Boston & 
Maine Railroad aims to make its fall excursion 
tates so that they will be within the means of every 
one. On Sept. 15 these excursions will commence, 
and will last until Oct. 5. All the various side trips 
in the mountains may be enjoyed. and a grand time 
may be expected. For full information ask your 
nearest Boston & Maine ticket agent, or send to 
the'Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston. . 
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REDDING, BAIRD & Co. 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial 
Windows 


83 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


AIRD’S 
Hand-Made 


Silver Glass 


For Dark Vestries, Chapels 
and Class Rooms. 


Beautiful, inexpensive and of great value 
for the diffusion of light. 

















Individual Communion 
* Outfits. thee monn 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, ¥. 










INDIVIDUAL-CUP 







he ‘ 
aT hia COMMUNION SERVICE 
wma: Hic za Churches about to adopt should 


eT -- FALL learn of the superior merits of 
rt this service. Address, Thomas 
Commanion Service Co, Box 332, Lima, O. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















For Sale Cheap. An almost new single stereopticon, 
with vapor light, and also 50 Passion Play pictures. Rev. 
W. J. Warner, Abingdon, Ill. 


Nurse. A thoroughly competent woman, who can 
furnish the best of references, would like a permanent 
engagement as nurse or companion to an invalid. Ad- 
dress ** Nurse,” Redding Center, Ct. 





Wanted after Oct. 1, by a competent woman, a posi- 
tion to care for a household of refinement, or as com- 
panion. References exchanged. Address, Miss S. M. A., 

he Congregationalist office, Boston, Mass. 


Furnished Rooms to Kent. Widow of Congre- 
—— minister has rooms $1.50 to $3.50 per week. 
ddress or call for Mrs. A. L. Parsons, 57 Ridgeway 
Lane, Boston. (Directly back of State House); am 4 


For Sale. A six-roomed frame house in North- 
western Alabama among mountain whites. Price small. 
Three acres. Healtby. Coal oil in neighborhood. ic- 
ture shown at Room 607, Congregational House, Boston. 


Wanted, a capable Protestant woman, to do house- 
work and act as companion in a family of three, in New- 
ton Center, Mass. leasant home surroundings. For 
— address Mrs. H., 15 Avon St., Cambridge, 

ass. 


Wanted. Three rooms with board for a gentleman, 
wife and adult daughter, in some suburb of Boston, 
within easy access to the city. Brookline preferred. 
References exchanged. Address “(€,” care The Congre- 
gationalis(, Boston, Mass. 


Pan-American Visitors can find rooms at medium 
rates in reliable homes of pastor and people of a Preshy- 
terian church in Buffalo, 1 mile from grounds, handy to 
car lines. Address Rev. A. T. Vail, 29 Otis Place, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Inclose stamp. 


. 

A Retired Clergyman and his wife desire per- 
manent board with private family in Boston, or in 
suburbs on trolley line. They require two large un- 
furnished rooms and bath, on second floor. Address 
Dr. H. 8. Pomeroy, 259 Beacon St., Boston. 








SA LESMAN.—Large compensation to Christian 
gentleman to sell stock of gilt-edge company; good op- 
portunity for traveling men to earn extra money. 

Address ACCOUNTING TREASURER, Room 71, 418 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. Lodging 
and Breakfast. Private house, ideal situation, 
quiet parkway district, near two entrances, independent 
of cars. Rates moderate. For maps, etc., address 
PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo N. Y. 





NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


BIBLE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Opens October 15th. Three year graded course. 
Practical work in New York City. Woman's De- 
partment home. Correspondence Courses. For full 
particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSBY. 


SS) 
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SUCCESS. 








If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 

























: 

The French have a proverb, 6 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” 

Its truth has been abundantly 3 
proven in our own case. 

We have no desire to boast, 83 
but we feel that there is no impro- 83 
priety in our expressing satisfaction 6 
at the increasing favor with which 
our monumental work is received. s 
It has come to be recognized B 

88 
88 
88 


throughout the country that a 


THOMAS & MILLER 
MONUMENT 





represents the acme of effectiveness of design, superiority of stock, and excellence of 
workmanship, combined with the utmost possible reasonableness in price. 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites, and as 
we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work. 








September 29th 


Rally day is being more and more | 
observed by our Sunday schools every | 


Ready October Ist. 


| : | 
ANNOUNCEMENT! A New and Revised Edition of 


Rally SUmd QV “sae cscct sencoterton 
‘mor GEMS OF SONG Peloubet’s 





For the Sunday-School. Suggestive 


288 PAGES. 





| By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. Il] e 
year. We began four years ago the an- | The most singable collection of the kind ever published. us ra 10ns 


nual publication of a combined Review | 


Exercise and Rally Service for use on the | 
last Sunday of the third quarter, and | 
these services have been called for in 
increasing numbers each year. This year 
we have, we think, 


The Best Review and Rally Service of all 


Bright, easy, inspiring music, good reci- 
tations, an interesting review and a simple 
but effective rally exercise, easily pre- 
pared. It will make thedaya notable one 
in your Sunday school. Sample free. 
Order early. 


3 cents each ; $2.00 per 100, postpaid 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House. Boston 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


- WANTED— man of 


energy, in- 
tegrity and ability to represent 
our New and Enlarged Edition of 
Webster's International Diction- 
ary in your county. Address, 
giving references, age and experience. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 











BOUND IN CLOTH, $25.00 PER 100. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 20c. on The Gospel According to John 
One Volume, Cloth, 12 mo. 548 Pages, #1.25. 


THE BIGLOW @ MAIN CO. | on The Acts of the Aposties 


New York and Chicago. nae Velome, Cloth 18m, 488 Pages, #1.25. 
hese volumes are callec su. LJ > 
For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. | tions,” because their olject nate tae 
| suggest other ‘Illustrations’? as to furnish ma- 
——_—_——- - - | terial ready for use. 
| The Text which is printed at the top of the various 
pages indicates at a glance the subjects to be 








Employment 
That Pays 





is offered to Women, Men. grown Girls and Boys in 
the vicinity of their ‘homes by our Subscription De- 
partment. We give liberal compensation: the 
most generous terms ever offered. Prompt reply 
secures &@ desirable and permanent position 
as our special authorized representative. with ex- 
clusive rights. Previous experience desirable, but 
not nécessary. FRANK LESLIE'S POPU- 
LAR MONTALY, for years a leader among 
the best 10 cent illustrated magazines for the home, 
is er gg a brighter, better than ever. Artic les. 
Stories by famous writers, illustrations by well- 
known artists. Outfit free to persons accepted as 
agents. Write us a postal today and name two refer- 
ences. This is an opportunity too good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
(Founded 1855) 
141-147 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Books Wanted 


Second-Hand Theological Books 
bought and sold. Send for my Sep- 
tember Catalogue. 

HERBERT A. THAYER, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








| elucidated. Every chapter and wel -nigh every 


verse, is illuminated with tresh, sparkling ‘ illus- 
trations.” Now it is a bit of scientific lore, now a 
scrap of healthful verse, now a reference to somu 
vook or story or poem, now an anecdote, now a 
little parable,—varied in the extreme, but always 
such as to kindle new ideas and fill the Se riptures 
with new meaning to the student. 
‘These books contain the gathered 

riches of Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s quarter 

century and more of Bible Exposi- 

tion.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

Invaluable to Pastors. Leaders of Prayer Meetings, 
Christian Endeavor and other church societies 
Sunday Schoo! Teachers and parents in conducting d 
Family Devotions. 

For sale by booksellers generally; or the publishers. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 


1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





RALLY DAY EXERCISE No.2 


| An interesting and helpful Rally Day Service [or 


the Sunday School. By Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 

Just what is needed to revive and inspire your schoo! t? 
renewed interest. No preparation or rehearsals nee: ful. 
Price 2c. each; $1.50 per /hundred. RALLy DAY P80 
GRAM No. 1, le each; 75e. per hundred. GOLDEN 
SHEAVES—a hew Harvest Serv ice, 5¢. each. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass- 





NOTICE.—We manufacture a “‘ Portable Dark- 
Room and Developing Cabinet.” Very conve! 
ient and practical. 

PORTABLE DARK-ROOM CO., WorCESTERB, M4S* 
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21 September 1901 


The death of the President summons 
every citizen to a sacred duty. It is to 
give to the Government, with its new 
Chief Executive, prompt and hearty sup- 
port. Every one by his spirit and by 
definite act and word may fulfill this 
duty. 

In an address before the Catholic sum- 
mer school at Cliff Haven, N. Y., Pregi- 
dent McKinley said: ‘‘Whatever the 
Government of the United States has 
been able to accomplish has been because 
the hearts of the people have been with 
the Government of the United States. 
Our patriotism is neither sectional nor 
sectarian. We may differ in our politi- 
cal and religious beliefs, but we are 
united fer our country. Loyalty to the 
Government is our national creed.” 

With such a faith Mr. McKinley has 
won the confidence of the American peo- 
ple as a whole as no other president dur- 
ing his lifetime ever has done. Under 
his benign leadership prejudices have 
melted away, sectional divisions have 
disappeared, the North and South have 
become united, the people have become 
one in mutual confidence. This unity 
has been accomplished during a period 
when new problems of great national and 
international importance have pressed 
for decision, and when diverse policies 
have been urged by passionate partisan 
advocates. It has been accomplished in 
the face of harsh, unreasonable criticism 
of his plans, misrepresentation of his 
motives, efforts to array class against 
class, and to make the President appear 
as the tool of rich, ambitious and selfish 
men, 

Mr. McKinley’s statesmanship has also 
won for this country the respect and con- 
fidence of other nations to a degree never 
before known. He has gathered about 
him honorable associates fitted by train- 
ing and ability to solve great problems of 
government. He led our nation to victory 
in war, not only by prowess and skill, but 
in the spirit of peace. His purpose has 
been nobly maintained in the sight of 


and Christian World 


The Duty of the Hour 


all men to guide the nation to do the 
highest service to the peoples who, tem- 
porarily or permanently, have become 
dependent upon it. This purpose will 
appear more clearly now that he has left 
us, but he ever sought to make it plain. 
He expressed his ambition as President 
when he said, ‘‘ There must be a constant 
movement toward a higher and nobler 
civilization, a civilization that shall make 
its conquests without resort to war and 
achieve its greatest victories pursuing 
the arts of peace.”’ 

The sincerity of Mr. McKinley’s pur- 
pose has been attested by a humble, con- 
sistent Christian life, crowned by his 
dying for the nation with expressions of 
faith and love coming spontaneously 
from his lips in the supreme crisis of his 
sacrifice, like those of his confessed Lord 
and Saviour. 

The plain duty to which every one is 
summoned in this hour of the nation’s 
trial is to maintain in himself this con- 
fidence in the Government which Presi- 
dent McKinley has so nobly and wisely 
fostered and to promote it in others. 
Every right-minded citizen will give loyal 
support to the new President. Mr. 
Roosevelt is the youngest man to enter 
this high office, but he is by no means in- 
experienced or untested. He has filled 
successively city, state and Federal offi- 
cial positions of great responsibility, both 
civil and military, and every one of them 
honorably, ably, and with unqualified de- 
votion to the public welfare. He is a 
man of exuberant vitality, physical and 
mental. He has shown his bravery in 
war, his wisdom in administering govern- 
ment in peace, his sturdy integrity and 
Christian character. The office which 
brings him into the presidential chair he 
did not seek, it was thrust on him against 
his will. He has shown himself worthy 
to follow in Mr. McKinley’s footsteps. 
His first official utterance was the ex- 
pected one that he will endeavor to con- 
tinue absolutely unbroken the wise policy 
of his predecessor, 
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Not for his sake only, but for the sake 
of the nation, every citizen should be 
loyal to the new President. Let criti- 
cism, when it must be made, be fair and 
kind, and let its form of expression honor 
the high office he fills. Let his associates 
have the credit they deserve as men serv- 
ing their fellowmen with the highest 
aims. Let American citizens frown down 
disrespect for the nation’s chosen leaders 
as disrespect to the nation itself. From 
the deathbed of a great lover of his coun- 
try, giving up his life for it, we have a 
fresh summons to serve it nobly. 

Help the new President. 





A PRAYER IN TIME OF NATIONAL 
BEREAVEMENT 


Almighty God, thou Friend and 
Comforter of mankind, who doest all 
things well and dost not willingly 
afflict thy children, out of the depths 
of our sorrow and need we cry to 
thee. East and West, North and 
South are weeping and lamentation. 
Help us in the midst of our distress 
to say, thy will, not ours, be done. 
We thank thee for the pure life and 
triumphant death of thy servant our 
President. May the memory of his 
gentleness and strength, of his pa- 
tience and fortitude abide in this land 
as inspiration to noble living. Let 
not his blood have been poured out 
in vain. Chastened by our affliction, 
may we turn in penitence to thee, 
the God of our fathers. Deliver us 
from bondage to low ideals, from the 
feverish pursuit of material gain, 
from the love of pleasure more than 
the love of God. Come near to us 
in mercy as well as in judgment and 
establish thy laws in our hearts so 
that henceforth we may be a people 
through whom thine own blessed pur- 
poses for the race shall be accom- 
plished thrdugh Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Event and Comment 


In the memory of many 
a living there bas never been 
é a Sunday like the last. 
Merciful indeed was the ordering of 
events whereby the day of the Lord, with 
its memories and associations, intervened 
between the death of President McKin- 
ley and the final commitment of his body 
to the earth. For during the hallowed 
hours of last Sunday the overburdened 
heart of this nation poured forth its sor- 
row at multitudes of public and private 
altars. It was a time when the prayer, 
**Send us help from the sanctuary,’’ was 
heard and answered. Men came out of 
the Lord’s house quieter, more trustful 
and more resigned. The note of revenge, 
struck too often in the pulpit on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, had died away. It was 
as if the wounded President’s own atti- 
tude toward his assassin had been, in a 
measure, communicated to the people. 
Never was the essential Christian char- 
acter of our country better evidenced 
than in the throng of worshipers last 
Sunday and in the words of consolation, 
interpretation and incitement to better 
living that fell from the lips of ministers 
of God. The essential unity of Chris- 
tendom, too, was made manifest. No 
Methodist church thought of claiming 
Mr. McKinley as belonging specially to 
its fellowship, while the tributes from 
every branch of the Protestant commun- 
ion and from the Roman Catholic 
churches, almost without exception, 
showed that in the presence of the ele- 
mental realities of life and death men 
of varying religious classifications are 
one. 


Surely the effects of 
this calamity upon our 
national life will prove 
to be not unlike those that fellow a wide- 
spread revival of religion. Sometimes it 
takes an event like this to shock a people 
out of its materialism, to prove through 
one such approach to the kingdom of God 
that he waits to be recognized in all 
the experiences of life, that he and not 
Mammon is to be worshiped and served. 
Who could have foreseen a fortnight ago 
the changed national mood? A deeper 
sense of the mystery that surrounds these 
earthly years, a more tender feeling 
towards sorrow and suffering the world 
over, a profounder realization of our 
transgressions, personal and corporate, a 
geener susceptibility to the thought of 
God and his vast purposes for mankind— 
are not all these things signs that the 
kingdom has come nigh unto us and that 
we should, from this time forth, seek it 
with all our hearts, and serve it with our 
utmost strength ? 


The Kingdom of God 
Has Come Nigh . 


Yes, by all means devise 
repressive measures 
against anarchists, but 


Cut the Taproot 
of Anarchy 


why not seek to change their disposi- 
tions before they become enemies of so- 
ciety? Suppose that in hig boyhood the 
wretch who shot the President had 
been brought under the influence of Dr. 
Schauffier’s mission in Cleveland, or had 
felt the touch of the excellent mission 


work in behalf of the Poles in Detroit, 
both of which are referred to elsewhere 
in this issue. Something might have 
taken place in this now universally exe- 
crated man similar to that process which 
has already made law-abiding and useful 
citizens out of Poles, Bohemians and 
Slovaks resident among us. Out of a 
foul and malignant heart came the im- 
pulse to betray and murder the nation’s 
head. There has never been any perma- 
nent cure for any desperately wicked hu- 
man heart other than the grace of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ. We must go 
straight to the fountain head of vileness, 
and every wise attempt to stamp out full- 
grown anarchism must be accompanied 
by efforts to prevent the seed finding its 
first root. 


Perhaps our public men 
will come to see now, if 
they never have realized 
before, the importance of home mission- 
ary endeavor, particularly in that section 
of the great cities where the least desir- 
able elements among our foreign immi- 
grants are found. Perhaps the enter- 
prise of Christianizing this land will as- 
sume in the eyes of all people a greater 
significance and importance, now that 
we have had the terrible object lesson of 
what an irreligious man and one opposed 
to all religions can accomplish. It is 
often remarked at anniversaries of Home 
Missionary Societies that Christianity is 
essential to the perpetuation of the re- 
public. But the events of the last fort- 
night have invested that familiar asser- 
tion with tremendous force. Many hith- 
erto indifferent to home missions now 
see that in their maintenance lies the 
hope of the nation. It is time to press 
the home missionary advance, to call 
upon the wealth and culture and busi- 
ness energy of the country to stand be- 
hind the Church of Christ in its effort to 
make this a genuinely Christian nation. 


A Fresh Summons 
to Save This Land 


By the death of Bishop 
Whipple of Minnesota, the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church loses one of its noblest prelates 
and the Christian Church in America one 
of its fairest products. As ‘‘an Apostle 
to the Indians” of the North and North- 
west, he rivaled Eliot in .devotion and 
sanctity. As administrator of a diocese 
which at first included 81,259 square 
miles of territory, he has revealed pow- 
ers of a high order, the cathedral, 
schools and Divinity Hall at Faribault, 
the hospitals and philanthropic institu- 
tions scattered about the State of Min- 
nesota proving it. Again and again has 
the national Government had recourse to 
him as arbitrator between it and the In- 
dians, whose confidence in him was im- 
plicit. Long a trustee of the Peabody 
Board of Education for the South, his sa- 
gacity and patriotism have blessed the Ne- 
gro as welldsthe redman. Betterknown 
than any other American bishop in Eng- 
land, he frequently has preached in West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s and shared 
in important deliberations of the Angli- 
can Church as an adviser. His recent 


The Death of 
Bishop Whipple 





book, Lights and Shadows of a Long 
Episcopate—since 1859—is a revealing 
narrative of a noble life, creditable to 
his church and his country. 





The Roman Catholic 
Chureh in this century 
has persistently opposed 
all religious teaching in the public schools 
except by its own members and accord- 
ing to its own tenets. But it has wit- 
nessed to its sincerity by making large 
sacrifices to teach its own children. The 
supervisor of the parochial schools for 
the archdiocese of Boston, Rev. Louis 8, 
Walsh, reports that in the twenty-six 
towns and eities included are sixty-eight 
parish schools, with about 41,000 pupils. 
The expenses of the schools are paid by 
the people of the parishes. The main- 
tenance of these schools by the towns 
and cities, at the rate of $40 per pupil, 
would have required $1,640,000 per year. 
In the fourteen archdioceses of the 
United States 446,441 pupils are reported 
under Catholic instruction, 361,183 being 
in free parochial schools. At the lowest 
estimate the expense of conducting these 
schools must amount to several millions 
of dollars annually, a heavy burden to be 
borne by a church the large majority of 
whose members are poor. Many Catho- 
lic laymen who contribute to the support 
of these schools do not patronize them. 
They prefer to have their children min- 
gle with others in the public schools. 
They believe that the best training fora 
child ig to come in daily contact and com- 
petition with those with whom he is to 
deal in after life. We believe their posi- 
tion is right and that of the ecclesiastics 
is wrong. But if any agreement can be 
reached concerning common principles of 
religion essential to the welfare of the 
nation, the public school most demon- 
strates the need of it. The supreme 
value of education consists in establish- 
ing intelligent habits of right conduct in 
the pupils, with the highest motives to 
maintain it. We are not without hope 
that common ground may yet be found 
on which the people generally may stand 
in advocating the teaching of religion in 
the public schools. 


Roman Catholic 
Parochial Schools 


satus dle The treatment of the book 
rebate 7+ of Genesis in The Congre- 
nadir sarnptiage’' gationalist’s exposition of 
the Sunday School lessons has naturally 
called forth occasional dissent from those 
who regard the book as a literal history 
of creation and accept that interpretation 
of it taught to them in childhood. We 
have been asked why we do not ignore 
recent discoveries in Bible lands, and the 
conclusions of Biblical scholars who have 
sought to throw new light on the records. 
It ought to be a sufficient answer that 
new knowledge of the beginning of the 
world and of man is constantly being 
brought before teachers and scholars in 
current literature and in public schools, 
and that to seem indifferent to it is not to 
promote but to discourage confidence it 
the Bible. Prof. W. N. Clarke is, per 
haps, as safe a teacher of theology as any 
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one in our theological schools of today, 
and no one is more widely read on this 
subject by the younger generation of 
ministers. In his recent book, A Study 
of Christian Missions, he has spoken some 
wise words no less applicable to Sunday 
schools than to missions. We commend 
them to the consideration of teachers: 

“The current discussions about the Bible,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “cannot be kept from the 
mission fields. Some day it will become 
known that the Bible is being studied upon a 
method that was unknown to the fathers, but 
which is certainly a right method. It will be 
known that new conclusions about the Bible 
have resulted from this modern study ; it will 
be learned, too, that while some of the conclu- 
sions may be corrected by further study, the 
method itself has come to stay, and study of 
the Bible must hereafter be conducted under 
its influence. Under its influence the Bible, 
instead of being spoiled as some fear it may 
be, becomes more intelligible than before. 
. . . It is possible for missionaries to prepare 
for their converts a day of deep trouble by 
holding a reactionary attitude, and teaching 
them that the new methods are inconsistent 
with the Christian faith. In the current bit- 
ter condemnation of the higher criticism may 
be heard the muttering of a coming storm for 
the mission fields. The only way of safety 
and strength is to keep the central message 
by itself, proclaim the gospel of the grace of 
God, and leave to study the matters that 
study must determine. The gospel of grace is 
immovable, because God is God. 


eualiilichiiienen A curious comment on 

bee the alleged decline of 
STP public interest in reli- 
gion is the constantly increasing atten- 
tion given to religious matters in daily 
newspapers. American journalism in 
this respect has been in advance of that 
in England, but within the last few years 
leading London and provincial papers 
have come to devote considerable space, 
not only to reports of religious move- 
ments and meetings, but to intelligent 
discussion of religious questions. The 
London Daily News has a special column 
in charge of a member of its staff who 
not only gives the religious news of the 
day, but seeks to suggest religious ideas 
to readers. His column thus becomes a 
kind of pulpit, and he says that it has 
brought to him a large and varied corre- 
spondence. He lately told the editor of 
the Examiner that his experience had 
surprised him by ‘‘the deep, real interest 
felt in religious questions by the rank 
and file. Some of the best, most succinct 
correspondence I have had,” he. said, 
“has come from commercial travelers 
and clerks. There is no doubt that most 
men have views on religion, and when 
they see the real thing they seldom with- 
hold their admiration and support. I 
have been deeply touched by several let- 
ters that have reached me from men who 
want to do right under circumstances of 
business or social life which make it ex- 
tremely difficult.” It is, perhaps, not 
strange that he has found less satisfac- 
tion, with exceptions, in letters from min- 
isters and teachers than from any other 
class. They want to show him that he is 
wrong when he does not favor the de- 
nominations to which they belong. ' They 
reprove him for his ignorance, not seldom 
when they have not read, but only heard 
comments on, what he has written. He 
tells an incident, which might be easily 
duplicated, of one correspondent who 
blamed him severely for an article, but 
afterward, having read it, wrote to thank 


him for its truth. This closing remark is 
hopeful, while not wholly comforting: 
‘For real religion tens of thousands 
yearn, and wherever they find it—in rit- 
ualism, Quakerism, or any other ‘ism’— 
they rejoice. We have need to remember 
that, after all, the greater public is out- 
side all the churches.” 


At the time of Crispi’s 
sone Religious geath it was announced 

that he refused the last 
service of a priest, and the inference has 
been drawn that he, like so many Ital- 
ians, was an infidel. Rev. Alexander 
Robertson, D. D., well-known to Protes- 
tants who have visited Venice, writes to 
The Christian to testify to Crispi’s sym- 
pathy with Christianity, and to his 
hatred of the papacy. Christianity in its 
purity and the papacy to Crispi were 
very distinct and opposing things, and of 
this ‘he left undying record in his utter- 
ance in the House of Deputies long be- 
fore his death, when he said, ‘‘ The day is 
coming when Christianity will kill Ro- 
man Catholicism.” ‘Religion is Christ,” 
he is said to have said, pointing to a cru- 
cifix, as he lay dying. Dr. Robertson 
does not attempt to extenuate the moral 
shortcomings of the man, but only to 
show that on the side of knowledge, 
reason, intellectual discrimination Crispi 
was not an opponent of Christianity. 


pita At 2.15 on the morning of 

ath Claims Sept 14, William McKinley, 
cit one the twenty-fifth President of 
the United States, breathed his last, 
death resulting from the bullets fired by 
Leon Czolgosz Sept. 6, an autopsy on the 
14th proving that the bullet which passed 
through both walls of the stomach near 
its lower border also had passed through 
the back walls of the abdomen, hitting 
and tearing the upper end of the kidney, 
and developing gangrenous conditions in 
the stomach, pancreas and elsewhere 
along its track, which made death “ un- 
avoidable by any surgical or medical 
treatment.”’ Coming after confident, if 
not certain, expressions of hope of re- 
covery on the part of the surgeons and 
physicians, and after Christendom had 
recovered somewhat from the shock of 
the attempt on the President’s life, and 
had begun to breathe somewhat freely, 
the comparatively sudden termination of 
the case, heralded by the dispatches of 
the afternoon of the 13th, produced 
agony and sorrow impossible to describe, 


Realizing that his sands 
were numbered, the 
stricken chief magistrate bade farewell 
to his adoring and adored wife, repeated 
to himself the familiar lines of Sarah F. 
Adams’s hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to thee, 
nearer to thee,”’ faintly whispered, ‘‘ Good- 
by all, good-by. It is God’s way. His 
will be done, not ours,” and then lapsed 
into a state of unconsciousness, which 
lasted for hours, a few of his kindred, 
Secretary Cortelyou and the physicians 
and nurses being the witnesses of his 
last tremor. 


The Last Moments 


Vice-President Roosevelt, 
President Roose- confident of the Presi- 
velt Summoned ‘ 

dent’s recovery, basing 
his confidence on explicit statements of 
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the highest authorities, had gone after 
his family, some of them convalescing 
from illness, to the remote Adirondack 
Mountains. As soon as it was known 
that the President could not live, the 
president-to-be was summoned by tele- 
graph and rapid riding messengers; and 
his rush out of the woods toward Buffalo 
as soon as he heard the awful—and for 
him solemnizing—news was characteristi- 
cally strenuous and fearless. Arriving 
at Buffalo thirteen hours after the death 
of the President, on the afternoon of the: 
14th, he took the oath of office at the res- 
idence of a mutual friend. Prior to this 
solemn act he had made the following 
statement to the Cabinet and for the pub- 
lic: ‘‘I wish to state that it shall be my 
aim to continue absolutely unbroken the 
policy of President McKinley for the 
peace, prosperity and honor of our be- 
loved country.” He has requested all 
the members of the dead President’s Cabi- 
net to retain their places for the present;. 
and his every act and word from the time 
the President was shot down to this time 
has revealed him as a man of sobriety, 
good taste and deep feeling. 


The new President’s first 
public utterance to the 
people of the nation was 
issued on the 14th, and is a call to a day 
of national mourning. It reads thus: 


A terrible bereavement has befallen our 
people. The President of the United States 
has been struck down; a crime committed not 
only against the chief magistrate, but against 
every law-abiding and liberty-loving citizen. 
President McKinley crowned a life of largest 
love for his fellowmen, of most earnest en- 
deavor for their welfare, by a death of Chris- 
tian fortitude, and both the way in which he 
lived his life and the way in which, in the su- 
preme hour of trial, he met his death, will re- 
main forever a precious heritage of our peo- 
ple. It is meet that we as a nation express 
our abiding love and reverence for his life, 
our deep sorrow for his untimely death. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, do- 
appoint Thursday next, Sept. 19, the day in 
which the body of the dead President will be 
laid in its last earthly resting place, as a day 
of mourning. and prayer throughout the 
United States. I earnestly recommend all 
the people to assemble on that day in their re- 
spective places of divine worship, there to 
bow down in submission to the will of Al- 
mighty God, and to pay out of full hearts 
their homage of love and reverence to the 
great and good President whose death has 
smitten the nation with bitter grief. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. Done at the city of Buffalo, the 
14th day of September, A. D. One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and One, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the One Hundred 
and Twenty-Sixth. (Seal) 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President, Joun Hay, 

Secretary of State. 


The Call to a 
Day of Mourning 


No sooner had the awful 

ee news been flashed about 
“ the world than fine proof 

of the solidarity of humanity and the 
unity of the race began to be seen. The 
stock exchanges of Great Britain closed 
as did those of the United States. The 
Union Jack was half-masted throughout 
the British empire. Britons, remember- 
ing.our sympathy for them in their re- 
cent sorrow over the death of Queen Vic- 
toria, reciprocated in kind. Edward VII. 
ordered the court into mourning for a 
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week and gave instructions that the Brit- 
ish army should observe the ceremonial 
reserved for mourning for royalty. The 
press of the kingdom paid tributes to the 
virtues of the dead. Ambassador Choate 
was overwhelmed with messages of con- 
dolence, King Edward telegraphing: 


Most truly do I sympathize with you and 

the whole American nation at the loss of your 
distinguished and ever to be regretted Presi- 
dent. 
Churches in the most obscure places of- 
fered up prayers for the dead and for the 
sorrowing living, and everything was 
done to demonstrate the ties of kinship 
and common institutions. 

In Paris festivities in honor of the 
czar of Russia were at once abandoned, 
and the president of the republic sent the 
following dispatch to Mrs. McKinley: 


I learn with deep pain that his Excellency, 
Mr. McKinley, has succumbed to the deplor- 
able attempt on his life. I sympathize with 
you with all my heart in the calamity which 
thus strikes at your dearest affections, and 
which bereaves the great American nation of 
a President so justly respected and loved. 


Emperor William of Germany at once 
ordered the German fleet to half-mast 
their flags and to hoist the Stars and 
Stripes at their maintops. He cabled to 
Secretary of State Hay and to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, the message to the former read- 
ing: 

_Iam deeply affected by the news of the un- 
timely death of President McKinley. I has- 
ten to express the deepest and most heartfelt 
sympathy of the German people to the great. 
American nation. Germany mourns with 
America for her noble son, who lost his life 
while he was fulfilling his duty to his country 
and people. 


From Italy came messages of condo- 
lence from King Victor Emanuel and the 
pope. The czar of Russia at once dis- 
patched a message of condolence. In 
South America the tragedy caused sor- 
row and called forth grief, and from 
Japan and the far East words of sorrow 
came flying under the Pacific, telling of 
the shock to the Americans in Manila 
and to the statesmen of China and 
Japan, whose admiration for the dead 
Executive was due to his pacific policy 
and his considerate regard for Oriental 
habits and ideals. Few more poignant 
expressions of grief have been voiced 
than that of the Chinese minister to 
Washington. 


Hardly had death occurred 
when with characteristic 
American promptness and 
thoroughness the details of the funeral 
obsequies in Buffalo, Washington and 
Canton, O., were made known, and in 
due time carried out with little change 
Save in minor matters. All that fore- 
sight and insight could do to make the 
obsequies worthy of the dead and yet 
democratic in simplicity was done. Af- 
tera service of prayer on Sunday morn- 
ing at the house at which the President 
died, the body, escorted by the military, 
was taken to the City Hall of Buffalo 
and the public given an opportunity to 
view the remains. Rain was falling in 
torrents most of the day, but the people 
stood in the rain for hours, and scores of 
thousands passed by the catafalque and 
casket between the hours of 1.30 and 
midnight, and when that hour was come 


The Funeral 
Ceremonies 
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and the spectacle of homage ceased there 
were thousands yet in line, drenched to 
the skin, who had endured all to fail of 
seeing the loved form once more. Mon- 
day morning trains bore the dead Presi- 
dent and the living, the kindred of the 
bereaved family and a host of public offi- 
cials, lesser and great, on to Washington, 
the tracks over which the train bearing 
the dead sped being lined with thousands 
of mourners. Bells tolled, factories were 
closed, school children gathered to sing 
religious and patriotic hymns, and in man- 
ifold ways evidence was given of pro- 
found popular grief. Arriving at Wash- 
ington, under military escort the body 
was taken to the White House; and the 
next morning was taken to the Capitol 
amid scenes of funereal pomp such as 
have never been seen in this nation 


before. Arriving there religious services- 


were held at which Methodist Episcopal 
clergymen officiated, the venerable Bishop 
E. G. Andrews delivering the eulogy; and 
after the service the body lay in state 
throughout the day. In the evening the 
start was made for Canton, where the 
burial will take place. 


Among the 70,000,000 people in 
a this country few indeed would 

do Mr. Roosevelt bodily harm. 
His courage in the face of danger has 
been abundantly tested and proven. He 
trusts himself unreservedly with the peo- 
ple. But the terrible fact has been dem- 
onstrated that assassins live among us, 
against whom personal courage is no 
protection. Mr. Roosevelt as an indi- 
vidual might have risked himself as he 
has no right to do as the President, with 
the vast interests of the nation now in- 
trusted to him. It behooves the people 
not to make demands on him for public 
occasions where he will be subjected to 
unnecessary danger, and perhaps it may 
not be out of place to remind him that, 
while indifference to danger may be nat- 
ural in an honest man in ordinary con- 
ditions, such a man is expected to take 
all wise precautions for his protection 
when he is carrying great treasures be- 
longing to others. 


During the years 1880-90 
rrr the Negro population of 
the country declined relatively, the per- 
centage dropping from 13.1 to 11.9. If the 
ratio thus far computed by the census 
officials and published holds good for the 
remaining three-elevenths of the country 
not yet tabulated, the Negro population 
in 1900 will represent 11.7 per cent. of the 
total population. In generalizing on these 
preliminary statistics, it should be borne 
in mind that just in so far as the Negro 
becomes more moral, thrifty, self-regard- 
ful and self-controlled do the chances of 
multiplication of population decrease, 
and the chances of continued life in- 
crease once the child is born. Every- 
thing that the Christian schools of the 
South do to improve the moral ideals of 
the Negro, everything that institutions 
like Hampton and Tuskegee do to better 
his economic status and fit him for com- 
petition with changing conditions, pro- 
foundly affects both the quantity and the 
quality of the humanity which is grouped 
for ethnographic purposes under the word 
Negro. 
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Belated 


A famous librarian, not long since de- 
ceased, was accustomed to say of an able 
professor and a somewhat distinguished 
preacher that.in listening to his sermons 
one could not help feeling that the pro- 
fessor had not read a book written within 
forty years. The sermon itself was fault- 
lessly constructed. It was full of good 
thought. Passages in it were eloquent, 
delivery was forceful and attractive, but 
there was no hint of sympathy with mod- 
ern thought or modern movements. The 
sermon might have been preached as ap- 
propriately before the Civil War as after 
it. 

May not a similar criticism be made of 
not a few preachers at the present time? 
Many young men on leaving the semi- 
nary cease regular study, have no distinct 
plan for reading or for meditating upon 
perplexing, yet important, questions in 
theology or exegesis or ethics, fall back 
for the material of their sermons on their 
seminary note-books, and in consequence 
soon exhaust it. Then they are com- 
pelled to seek another settlement where 
it can be used anew, and where it will 
assume the form it will continue to have 
as long as they live. Not much mental 
strength is gained by reading new books 
which do not stimulate thought or call 
for mental exertion, which simply inter- 
est or please. The man who is to furnish 
spiritual food for his age must master 
the literature which indicates the chang- 
ing thought of the times—must adjust 
himself to the social and intellectual, as 
well as to the religious, atmosphere which 
the men of his time are breathing. 

Not long ago we listened to a sermon 
from a man who has been very promi- 
nent and useful, which if preached a 
quarter of a century since would have 
passed for a sermon of a high order. Ac- 
cording to sermonic standards, it was in 
perfect form. Its thought was Scrip- 
tural and theologically sound. Its lan- 
guage and its aim were all that could be 
desired. But it failed to affect the audi- 
ence, apparently for no other reason than 
that the speaker belonged to a past age 
and had no real sympathy with the men 
and women in the pews before him. It 
was not because of his years that he 
lacked this sympathy, but because of his 
manner of looking at things, the habit he 
has formed of accepting that only as 
true or useful which is old. Naturally he 
has little respect for the thinking of to- 
day, little interest in the discoveries in 
Bible lands, or in the criticism which has 
made the old Book so fresh that thou- 
sands are reading it as if it were a new 
book just put into their hands, or in the 
measures now taken in many quarters to 
improve social conditions, or to lay in- 
creased emphasis on ethics as a part of 
religion, if not indispensable to it. How 
is it possible for people, who, although 
not scholars, are yet living in the pres- 
ent, are in a new atmosphere, even if un- 
conscious of it, to be interested in words 
which seem to have no reference to the 
movements and needs of their time? 
May not this failure on the part of so 
many to keep in touch with the life of 
the generation to which they belong, to 
be abreast of the scholarship of the gen- 
eration, even at the risk of overlooking 
some of the fine distinctions made by the 
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thinkers who have done their work and 
gone to their reward, be one of the rea- 
sons why so many men fail to attend 
church, why pastorates are often so short 
and unfruitful ? 

On the other hand, it is easy to make 
the mistake of undervaluing the past and 
living wholly in the present. To read 
only the new books is to become superfi- 
cial. What is wanted is adjustment to 
one’s time and place. The man who 
grows is the man whom the people want 
to hear. Such a man is sure to be alive, 
to put something into every one of his 
sermons which will suggest thought, an- 
swer questions, or remove doubts. Such 
a man must go deeper than the magazines 
or the newspapers. He must subsoil. 
He must keep up his studies till the day 
of his death and be as ready when beyond 
sixty to-welcome the new, if it be true, 
as when he was thirty. He must bealive, 
and he will be, if he realizes the privi- 
lege of his ministry and refuses to stand 
at the close of it where he stood at its 
beginning; and his congregation will 
neither be listless nor diminish, nor sug- 
gest to him that it would be better to 
leave it for another, or cease preaching 
altogether. 
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Once at the black gate of our woe you stood, 
And watched with us the watching that devours, 
Bone of our bone, blood of our very blood. 
Your grief is ours. 
—The Outlook, London. 





What Can Churches Learn 
from the World 


Contrast the indifference and shiftless- 
ness frequently shown in the administra- 
tion of our churches with the thorough- 
ness and dispatch with which the busi- 
ness of the world is usually conducted. 
The very complexity and intensity of 
modern life compels workers to be prompt 
and faithful. But the business of the 
church too often falls into negligent 
hands. The records and the roll of mem- 
bership are carelessly kept; the edifice 
may be closed tightly for a long period 
during the summer, and not even a mod- 
est placard is fastened to the front door 
intimating when it proposes to do busi- 
ness again. Mr. Spurgeon once said that 
if he went to any one of a dozen men in 
his church to get judgment upon a mat- 
ter he would cbtain it quickly and defi- 
nitely, but if the same twelve men were 
assembled as a committee and the same 
problem was presented to them their dis- 
position was to refrain from expressing 
any positive judgment whatever. Fortu- 
nate the church which can secure trus- 
tees who will attend to its affairs as 
faithfully as they serve their own inter- 
ests. 

There is thesame need of learning and ap- 
plying business methods when churches un- 
dertake to do work together either in the 
home land or in foreign countries. These 
are days of effective business combina- 
tions. Thechurches within a given denom- 
ination should study carefully the commu- 
nity in which they are, with a view to in- 
creasing their influence. This may not 
always mean consolidation, but it will in- 
variably signify friendliness, frequent 
consultation and occasional united effort. 
Then the larger problem of disciplining 
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the world should be faced, and there should 
be no hesitation in substituting new 
methods and combinations for ones that 
may have done good service, but are now 
outworn. A denomination, when thus 
organized on the most efficient basis, is in 
a position to join hands with other 
branches of the church to the end that in 
no missionary field shall there be un- 
necessary duplication of forces or the 
semblance of strife. 

The enterprise of the world should be 
coveted by the church. We rank our 
missionary heroes high, but the trader and 
the explorer, too, are constantly engaged 
in daring enterprises. If there is gold 
somewhere up under the Arctic circle, 
those in whom the desire for gain burns 
make light of the obstacles in the way. 
Every year witnesses some new dash 
for the pole, and there will always be 
intrepid spirits who will risk the suffer- 
ing and starvation involved in such expe- 
ditions. The church is in the midst of 
an enterprising, venturesome and in some 
respects a heroic age. ‘‘ Now they doit 
for a corruptible crown, but we for an 
incorruptible.” 

There are lessons of kindness and bro- 
therliness which the world can teach us. 
Ever and again we find blossoming forth 
out of apparently hard souls deeds of 
tenderness and love. It is an age of 
fraternal organizations. The selfish ele- 
ment, it is true, plays a considerable part 
in them, but the warmth of brotherhood 
which its members feel, their watch 
and care over one another, sometimes 
puts to shame the coldness and inhar- 
moniousness of the church. Christians 
of all persons, brethren of the same Lord 
Jesus Christ, ought to show to the world 
a consideration of and devotion to one 
another, as beautiful and as enduring as 
any guild or lodge exhibits. 





We see, with a majestic face, 
Of love ineffable, One walking in chief place 
Beside the dead—High Priest 
Of his salvation, King 
Of his surrender, comrade till life ceased, 
Saviour from suffering. 
— Helen Hunt. 





In Brief 


The next Baptist Congress, which is to meet 
in New York Nov. 12-14, will have for its 
leading topic The Consolidation of the Na- 
tional Societies. Congregationalists will be 
glad to have Baptist light on that subject. 





The league against seasickness has been 
holding at Ostend, Belgium, an exposition of 
means and methods to prevent that disagree- 
able illness. Doubtless the time will come 
when the ocean may be crossed without fear 
of its terrors. 





Is it worth while to print all the crazy 
utterances of cranks, some of them ministers, 
who think that the assassination of the Presi- 
dent was an expression of the displeasure 
of God because the particular reform they 
advocate has not succeeded ? 


To show where lies the hope of our country, 
over against the black deed of the anarchist 
should be placed the radiant one of James 
Parker, the President’s defender, a Negro 
with a white soul, who, our letter from 
Georgia shows, is a product of Christian civ- 
ilization. 








President Roosevelt will worship at a mod- 
est church in Washington, the Grace Re- 
formed, he being a scion of one of the oldest 
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of the Dutch families of New York city which 
from the first has been identified with the 
Reformed Church in America. As Vice-Presi- 
dent he has been a regular attendant at this 
ehurch. 

Mr. John Leith, J. P., ex-chairman of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, has sailed 
for this country with one of his daughters. 
He was one of the delegates to the last Inter- 
national Council, and made friends who will 
be glad to welcome him on his arrival in the 
States. Canada is also an objective point 
with him. 





A letter from an official of the United Free 
Church to Scottish divinity students wherever 
they may be scattered, published in the Brit- 
ish Weekly, indicates that under certain pos- 
sible interpretations of the Carnegie Trust 
Fund, not yet made entirely clear, the divin- 
ity students of Scotland who need the aid 
stand to gain by Mr. Carnegie’s generosity. 





Protestant Episcopal clergy in the vicinity 
of Chicago are chuckling over the dispatch 
recently sent from Quincy, IIl., giving an ac- 


- count of Bishop. Taylor’s consecration. The 


reporter of the Chicago Tribune evidently 
was not a Churchman, and hence his fall. 
He informed the Tribune’s readers that the 
day of the consecration was known on the 
church’s calendar as the Feast of Transgres- 
sion, and henee was chosen as a suitable time 
for the service of consecration. 





Those who saw the dead President during 
the minutes which followed his assassination, 
while he was waiting to be taken to the hos- 
pital and while he was riding thither, agree 
that language is inadequate to describe the 
mingled dignity, courage and pathos of his 
demeanor. Emotions of all sorts—save anger 
and revenge—swept over his mobile face, 
the dominant one being of pity for his assailant 
and unwillingness to believe that any man 
could be so vile. 





Mr. Charles A. Stone of Boston, a brother of 
Miss Ellen M. Stone, who has been reported as 
having been captured by a band of brigands on 
the borders of Macedonia, has received a 
cable message from Rev. Dr. House of Salo- 
nica, saying that though no information as to 
the whereabouts of the bandits or of his sis- 
ter has been obtained, it is believed that she 
is safe, but that it will take time to arrange 
for her release. Let us all fervently pray 
that this noble woman may soon be restored 
to her work and her friends. 





“Nearer, my God, to thee,” was sung in 
hundreds of churches last Sunday and will 
hereafter be inseparably connected with Pres- 
ident MecKinley’s name and tragic undoing. 
The familiar strains of America, too, were 
heard on every hand; and it was a thrilling 
moment at Union Church, Boston, when, at 
the close of Dr. Loomis’s impressive reading 
of President Roosevelt’s proclamation, the 
organist struck softly the chords of America, 
and the entire congregation, moved by a com- 
mon impulse, without waiting for leadership, 
instantly rose and joined with organ and 
choir in the first verse of the national hymn. 





The joke is on that delegate to the National 
Council who appeared in Boston at the office 
of the secretary of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association, Sept. 11, and asked for his 
credentials. He seemed to be in a hurry, and 
when the secretary remarked that there was 
ample time the delegate declared that he must 
take the boat to Portland that evening in 
order to be at the first session. He was calmly 
informed that Oct. 12 and not Sept. 12 was the 
date 6f convening. But he was equal to the 
occasion and said that he thought he would 
go up to Poland Springs, Me., and rest a while 
before the big gathering. We trust that this 
early bird signifies that the rest of the flock 
will be on hand in ample season. 
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Rarely does an appeal to a civil court settle 
satisfactorily an ecclesiastical or doctrinal 
question, but Judge Sherman last week 
preached a model short sermon to two liti- 
gants in a matter involving a Massachusetts 
church, which is worth considering whenever 
men aretempted to carry church quarrels into 
eourts. Advising the contestants to get to- 
gether and settle the trouble, the judge said: 
“*Can’t the people concerned show Christian 
forbearance and smooth thisover? The court 
is no place for a dispute of this kind.” Then 
the judge made some simple suggestions as 
to the way the difficulties could be adjusted, 
and the suit was withdrawn by the contest- 
ants. 





Monsignor Stephan, long a missionary among 
the Indians, chaplain in the Civil War, and 
since 1884 director of the Catholic Indian 
missions, with headquarters at Washington, 
died last week. All who have had to do with 
legislation of the past twenty-five years affect- 
ing Indian schoo] work have come to know 
more or less about Monsignor Stephan. The 
policy of giving governmental aid to Roman 
Catholic schools for which he contended has 
had to go, but it was not because he was not 
assiduous and resourceful in compassing his 
ends, but because the tide ran too strongly 
against him and the great church at his back. 
Papal honors given to him in his old age testi- 
fied to the regard which his labors had won 
for him. 





The annual meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association is to be held in Oak Park, 
Ill., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 22,23 and 24. Oak Park is a suburb of 
Chicago, accessible by the trains of the Chi- 
eago & Northwestern Railroad and the Lake 
Street Elevated. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn. 
Entertainment will be provided for officers, 
speakers, life members and duly elected dele- 
gates from the churches. Applications for 
entertainment should be made early to Wil- 
liam Spooner, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. Information will be cheerfully 
given by Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., pas- 
tor of First Church and chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. 





There has been a brisk demand for the neat 
and instructive souvenir program prepared 
by the local committee at Hartford for the 
meeting of the American Board. Some 6,500 
copies of the book have already been mailed 
to ministers and others entitled to receive 
them gratuitously. As the committee has 
been at considerable expense to prepare this 
souvenir, it desires to sell the remainder at 
25 cents each. Its generosity naturally could 
not extend beyond ministers and missionaries, 
but it is well worth the price to all who are 
interested in the Board, and in this particular 
meeting, or in the city of Hartford. If the 
price is sent to Charles Dexter Allen, Hart- 
ford, the book will at once be forwarded. 





Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley is calling attention 
to the fact that in August, 1897, after the 
assassination of Canovas, the Spanish states- 
man, he wrote: “But so sure as the world 
stands and human nature remains what it is, 
unless this government restrains freedom of 
speech so far as the theories of anarchists are 
concerned, the hour will come when murder 
on theory will be perpetrated upon a presi- 
dent or a great political leader.” Again, 
writing in 1900, describing the meetings of 
anarchists in New York city, he wrote: “A 
nation which will allow the glorification of 
the assassin of presidents and monarchs of 
countries with which they are at peace stim- 
ulates a generation of human tigers which 
will some day tear its own presidents to 
pieces.”’ 





Many of our readers will recall with pleas- 
are the series of articles which Rev. Charles 
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E. Jefferson, D. D., wrote for us three years 
ago, entitled Quiet Talks with Earnest Lay- 
men in My Study. The series was afterward 
published in book form. Dr. Jefferson has 
now turned his attention to his brother min- 
isters and is prepared to offer them sage coun- 
sel growing out of his own rich experience as 
preacher and pastor. One such article ap- 
pears this week on page 416. It will be fol- 
lowed by several more dealing with such 
practical subjects as Discontent, Thy Speech, 
and Unconscious Decay. These, with other 
chapters, will be brought together in book 
form this autumn. As we made the original 
suggestion to Dr. Jefferson that he employ 
his pen with laymen in view, it is a satisfac- 
tion to us that we are able to print also some 
of his valuable talks to ministers. 





In and Around Boston 


For His Own Sake 

Rey. Francis E. Clark, D. D., was fifty 
years young Sept. 12. Asa reminder of that 
fact and to find another opportunity through 
which to express their personal regard for 
the founder of the Y. P. S. C. E., 200 young 
folk that evening took possession of his home 
at Hill Crest, Auburndale. They brought 
much good cheer. Birthday gifts were in 
evidence, including a traveling case from the 
employees of the Christian Endeavor World 
office, a writing portfolio from the Auburn- 
dale society, Lowell’s Letters from the local 
C. E. Union and a folio of congratulatory let- 
ters from the world around, collected by Sec- 
retary Baer. This last gift was remarkable 
in the distinguished names included and as 
showing the wide range of Dr. Clark’s per- 
sonal friends. Nearly every country on the 
globe was represented in the folio, and among 
the writers were Andrew Murray, R. A. 
Hume, James Munsell, Alois Adolf, John 
Watson, Merle d’ Aubigne, J. H. Pettee, John 
Pollock and a host from this and other coun- 
tries of our own continent. 

In happy response to all these expressions 
of affection, Dr. Clark characteristically dep- 
recated any thought that they eould be for 
himself alone, but that they were prompted 
by gratitude to that whieh he represented. 
Of this, however, he was disabused and made 
to feel that on this occasion, at least, he was 
entitled to much consideration. The guests 
were delightfully received by Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark, assisted by Secretary Baer and Treas- 
urer Shaw. Besides the members of local 
C. E. eircles there were present officers of the 
Boston and the State Unions, the Veteran As- 
sociation and prominent clergymen of the 
vicinity. 


A Pastorate Resumed 

A large audience, last Sunday morning, at 
the Highland Church, Roxbury, welcomed 
home the pastor, Rev. W. R. Campbell, and 
his wife, who have been making an extended 
tour in Egypt, Palestine and Europe. The 
edifice has been recarpeted and painted, at an 
expense of about $3,000. Many former mem- 
bers of the congregation, now living else- 
where, were present, a special invitation hav- 
ing been sent out by the officers. What had 
been planned for as a joyful reception was 
saddened by the death of the President, and 
the services and sermon had reference to that 
event. 


Sympathy from the Ministers’ Meeting 

There was a special meeting of the minis- 
ters of Greater Boston on Monday to take offi- 
cial action regarding the death of the Presi- 
dent. Resolutions were adopted expressing 
deep sorrow at the event, of sympathy for 
Mrs. McKinley and pledging loyalty to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


Ten Thousand Dollars for Charity 


An East Boston man, the late Levi B. 
Stinchfield, dying without family or near 
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relatives, has left his entire estate, amount- 
ing to more than $10,000, to philanthropic 
or religious objects. It is divided as follows: 
$3,000 to the American Board, $3,000 to the 
American Home Missionary Society, $500 to 
the Boston City Missionary Society, $1,000 
each to the Congregational Church Building 
Society, the Lay College in Revere, Hampton 
Institute and Atlanta University, and the 
residue to the Home for Aged Men and the 
Home for Aged Couples in Boston in equal 
shares. 

The death of the testator’s wife, Frances, 
preceded his by a week. Had she outlived 
him the payment of the bequests must have 
been delayed during her lifetime. Mr. Stinch- 
field was a member of Central Church, Boston. 





Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 
It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish 
thought ; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before himalways bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to 
learn ; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care. 
— Wordsworth. 





President Roosevelt 
HIS LIFE STORY 


For years Theodore Roosevelt has had the 
potentialities of a President of the United 
States in him, and has been a man toward 
whom thousands of the independent and 
younger Republicans have been turning in- 
stinctively as the man who early in the twen- 
tieth century ought to be made the Chief Exec- 
utive. His candor and rugged honesty mak- 
ing him formidable to certain selfish corpo- 
rate influences, and his personal popularity 
standing in the way of the ambitions of 
powerful individuals in the Republican party, 
the vice-presidential nomination was forced 
upon him at the last Republican National 
Convention, against his will and the desires 
of his best friends. 

By the irony of fate he now becomes presi- 
dent through a tragedy which will make him 
heir to much of popular affection for his pred- 
ecessor. Thus are the machinations of his 
enemies and rivals brought to naught; and 
thus does the nation gain an Executive vigor- 
ous in body and mind, finely educated, nota- 
ble as a writer of American history, exacting 
yet sympathetic in administrative labors, in- 
tensely American in policy, yet without a 
trace of racial narrowness, unequivocal in his 
religious convictions yet tolerant of men of all 
faiths, a champion of civil service reform, 
municipal reform and all altruistic move- 
ments, whose friends are men like Jacob A. 
Riis, Albert Shaw of the Review of Reviews, 
Frederick W. Holls of The Hague arbitration 
tribunal, Elihu Root, Secretary of War, and 
others of like quality. Young in years, but 
old in experience, and with qualities of char- 
acter which win the cowboy on the plains and 
the Harvard under-graduate equally potently, 
he comes to the presidency at the earliest age 
on record, with the faith of the young men of 
the country going out to him as it never has 
to any other President. ‘“‘ Aggressive fighting 
for the right is the greatest sport the world 
knows” is a thoroughly characteristic senti- 
ment of the President’s; and when Washing- 
ton begins to feel the impact of his will to do 
right by fighting evil a new day will dawn in 
quarters where wrong now triumphs. 

Mr. Roosevelt was born in New York city, 
Oct. 27, 1858, graduated at Harvard in 1880 
and entered upon his political career, for 
which he had ,carefully prepared while a 
youth and at college, as a member of the 
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lower house of the New York legislature. In 
1886 he ran as a candidate for mayor of New 
York city on the Republican ticket in a tri- 
angular fight, in which Henry George and 
Abraham S. Hewitt were his rivals, Mr. 
Hewitt winning. In 1889 he was appointed a 
national civil service commissioner, having 
stood stanchly for that reform from the be- 
ginning of his career, as he will to the end, 
we believe. He left Washington in 1895 to 
become police commissioner of New York 
city under the referm administration of 
Mayor Strong, and though he had able and 
strong colleagues his was the dominating 
personality in a board that did more to de- 
throne evil and make the city police force de- 
cent than any board has ever done. And the 
fine fact about it is that in executing the laws 
impartially and in dealing with the lawless 
Mr. Roosevelt won the regard often of the 
men whose income and standing in the com- 
munity he was destroying, so fair, candid 
and courageous was he. Called by Secretary 
Long to be assistant secretary of the navy in 
1897, he did more than any other man to pre- 
pare the Asiatic fleet for readiness for the 
contest with Spain which he saw impending. 
When the war began, in 1898, he won notori- 
ety and some fame by organizing a regiment 
of loose cavalry recruited mainly among West- 
ern cowboys and miners and Eastern college 
athletes, which went to the front in Cuba and 
did some audacious fighting. While engaged 
in this task, Mr. Roosevelt, by his famous 
round robin letter relative to scandals of army 
administration, showed again his moral cour- 
age and indifference to conventionalities. 

In 1898 he was elected gevernor of the 
State of New York, and as such disappointed 
both those who had expected him to be rash 
and those who had expected him to be sub- 
servient. He recognized the rights of the Re- 
publican “machine” up to a certain point, 
and then asserted. his own will. He forced 
organized capital to pay a fairer share of tax- 
ation into the state treasury. He broadened 
the scope of the civil service law. 

In 1900, against his will, by the plottings of 
Republicans who wished to side-track him, 
he was forced to take the nomination of the 
vice-presidency. Elected, he went on to 
Washington and served in the place, one not 
especially congenial to him, but one where he 
could be party to Administration pians. 





Shall I doubt thy breath which I breathe, my God? 
Shall I reason myself into dust? 

Thy word flows fresh through the earth abroad ; 
My soul to thy soul I trust! 


Thou hast entered into humanity, 
And hast made it, like thee, divine; 
And the grave and corruption it shall not see, 
This Holy One that is thine. 
—Iney Larcom. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Some persons inventory their summer gains 
in terms of muscle and nervous force, or in 
lists of continents explored, seas crossed and 
mountains scaled. Good measuring rods all, 
but why not test the season just vanished by 
the cheer and inspiration communicated to us 
by other lives? One need not range far 
afield in order to get the impact of other 
personalities, and he whose contact with his 
fellowmen does not yield something that 
stimulates thought and helps solve life’s 
practical problems must have the skin of a 
rhinoceros. To pause a moment before plung- 
ing into the autumn campaign and let the 
mind rest upon this or that individualsthe 
memory of whom constitutes a bright spot in 
the summer’s retrospect, is to garner golden 
sheaves that ought not to be left unharvested. 

I am thinking now, not so much of the deep 
and permanent friendships that occasionally 
spring up between those thrown together un- 


der summer conditions, but of the impres- 
sions left upon us by others as they come and 
go. My little journey in the world was 
neither long nor leisurely, but as I take up 
my tasks once more I love to recall three or 
four chance acquaintances. Each taught me 
a lesson, and none of them had the remotest 
idea that they were playing the part of in- 


structor. 
* ® * 


The first was a man perhaps thirty years 
old, thoroughly urban in his tastes and bear- 
ing, a diligent worker in his profession, a so- 
cial favorite and, in the best sense of the 
word, a man of the world. We traveled to- 
gether, and afterwards I visited him in his 
city domicile. The thing that impressed mein 
him was his tireless interest in others. Was 
there a weary mother on the boat whose fret- 
ful baby needed a change of environment? 
My friend was quickly inducing another 
mood by scampering up and down the deck 
with it. Did a bewildered couple from the 
country need piloting through the mazes of a 
big railroad station? There he was again, 
cool, prompt and efficient. Was there a way 
of contributing to the happiness of a group of 
little children? Then he would forsake his 
easy-chair on the piazza and entrance the 
with a Brer Rabbit story. ‘ 

He wore no badge, and I judged that he 
was not particularly addicted to organizations, 
but he was an entire Associated Charities in 
himself. He was a living refutation of the 
assertion that bachelor life necessarily breeds 
selfishness. Moreover, there was no savor of 
professionalism about his helpfulness. It did 
not obtrude itself. In natural and delicate 
ways this Christian gentleman went about 
doing good. He would probably count his 
services as a mere incidental in his busy days, 
but I shall always think of him as a human 
expert, one of those rare souls who have the 
discernment to see what needs to be done to 
make others happy, and the capacity to do it 
gracefully and thoroughly. 


The second chance , acquaintance of the 
summer I never can think of without a smile 
for he was always smiling, and it was such a 
sunny smile, too. He was one of the army of 
chair-pushers at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, and had come from Wisconsin to com- 
bine with the effort to earn a little money the 
opportunity to see the big show. These chair- 
pushers as a class are an interesting set of 
young fellows. Not a few are from high 
schools and colleges. Their hours are long, 
and they realize only fifteen cents an hour 
during the time actually engaged in propell- 
ing visitors. On rainy days their outgo for 
food and lodgings exceeds their income, but 
when they succeed, as did my Wisconsin lad 
one day, in securing the same passenger for 
fourteen straight hours, their spirits rise, even 
though the occupant of the chair may be, as 
in this case, a woman weighing 200 pounds. 
But the boys pick up a large amount and a 
great variety of knowledge, and the experi- 
ence serves as a good addendum to their 
school courses. 

My cheery-faced lad looked at his work in 
this light, and as we went along together his 
naive comments on what we saw showed that 
he possessed an acquisitive mind. I found 
out that he was a church member and a Chris- 
tian Endeavorer. He was rather inclined to 
regret the fact that he joined the church 
when he was so young, because he said he had 
come now to the point of doubting a good 
many things that he supposed he believed. 
The sight of the products of distant lands 
and of so many natives of other countries 
had evidently had its influence upon him, and 
he asked me whether I thought Christianity 
was any better than the religion of the Japan- 
ese. “Look at our Leader,” I replied, “no 
other nation has such a hero to worship and 
follow as we havein Christ. Why should we 
put him one side and adopt the spiritual lead- 
ers of other nations which we believe are far 
below us?” He assented with some enthusi- 
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asm to this thought, and there was such a 
bloom of virtue and innocence about him that 
I felt sure he would never go far astray. It 
is long since I have met a boy of eighteen 
upon whom there was more distinctly the 
stamp of a Christian home and of the early 
set of his affections towards spiritual things. 
He might have been Wordsworth’s youth, who 

Still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended. 
And yet he was a genuine American boy, full 
of frolic and merriment. His total absence of 
self-conseciousness and the singular purity 
and sweetness of his disposition made my 
hour with him worth one hundred times the 
half dollar which I put into his hand when 
we parted. 


Qu 68 


At the lower end of a beautiful oval lake 
embosomed in the Adirondack Mountains is 
a plain frame dwelling inhabited by a French- 
Canadian and his wife, who occasionally en- 
tertain fishermen who resort thither. He sup- 
plied our party with a boat and some edibles, 
and, as [ lingered behind the rest, I quizzed 
him a little about his life there in the woods 
and inquired where he went to church. He 
named the town nine miles distant, and I 
said, “‘ You area Roman Catholic, I presume?” 
“Yes,” he said, “I go to that church when I 
goanywhere.” “ Well, I am a Protestant,” I 
said, “‘but I am glad you are trying to be a 
good Catholic.” “0,” he rejoined, quickly, 
“it makes little difference whether we be 
Catholic or Protestant. It’s all the same 
thing to them that try to be good.” 

This sudden burst of tolerance astonished 
me. Hereisa man bred in the midst of the 
strictest type of Canadian Catholicism, and 
still a worshiper when the opportunity per- 
mitted in that communion. But somehow 
something has wrought in him a discernment 
of the larger unity beneath things divergent. 
How comes it about, I said to myself, that so 
far away from the discussions of church unity 
this unlettered man has grasped a truth which 
is fighting for a foothold in the ecclesiastical 
life of today, and which is sure to win eventu- 
ally? Have the forests whispered it to him? 
Surely the spirit of brotherhood abroad in 
the world today manifests itself where you 
might least look for it. It cannot be stuyed 
either by the barriers with which natureshields 
her inaccessible haunts, or by the bars behind 
which the ecclesiastics would imprison the 


human soul. 


et ae 


And yet one more vision comes as I call up 
the memory of vacation days. Again Iam in 
a beautiful home in one of our inland cities, 
presided over by a woman perhaps ten years 
out of college. Enriched by foreign travel 
and the culture of schools and clubs, possessed 
of uncommon social graces, this woman, by 
the wisdom, serenity and success which 
marked her attention to the most prosaic 
duties, made it plain to me that no career 
offers a greater opportunity to the college 
bred woman today than that of the adminis- 
tration of a home. I rejoice in the public 
service which college women are rendering, 
but they put their capital to no better use 
than when they buckle down patiently and 
firmly to the task of making a home and to 
administering it efficiently, economically and 
happily. We have none too many women 
today, whether college bred or not, equal to 
the demand and opportunities of an American 
home. Complex modern conditions render 
the problem there more intricate than our 
grandmothers ever conceived of, but they will 
be solved just as fast as the modern woman 
devotes her whole brain and heart to the task. 


* * 

So I pass on my gratitude to these four 
lives that have come near mine to bless it. 
My human expert, my chair-pusher at the 
Fair, my Adirondack farmer, my homemaker 
—how little they realized that in their own 
individual way they infused hope and courage 
into a passing stranger. z 
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Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers 


Building the Tower 


By Rev. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


A church likes to feel itself in the grip 
of a man who knows, not only where he 
is going, but also by what stages the goal 
can in all probability best be reached. 
Wretched, indeed, is the predicament of 
a congregation whose leader is a man 
with a higglety-pigglety mind, and with 
no ascertainable ambition but to keep 
the sermonic mill grinding through the 
year. 

A minister should live and “move and 
have his being within the four corners of 
a far-reaching constructive purpose. All 
his work should be done with an eye sin- 
gle to some one glorious end. Marvelous 
is the transfiguring power of a purpose 
held firmly in the preacher’s mind. Lan- 
guage cuts with a keener edge. Ideas 
burn with a hotter flame. Sermons, no 
longer isolated and unrelated, become 
confederates in a holy cause, joining hand 
in hand to pull down the strongholds of 
evil and lift men to the upper heights. 
Some men’s sermons are only bush- 
whackers, fighting a desultory and bewil- 
dered skirmish, other men’s sermons 
sweep through the year like a well-disci- 
plined battalion going forth to fight the 
battles of the Lord. To one preacher 
sermons are variegated beads loosely 
strung together on Sabbatic thread, to 
another they are constituent parts of an 
organic and growing whole. It is only 
when the sermons become connected 
chapters of a continuous story the aim of 
which is clearly in the preacher’s mind 
that the heart-life of a congregation is 
symmetrically developed and the parish 
built up four-square in righteousness. 

Ministers of Christ are church builders, 
and the architectonic gift is one of the 
most valuable of the gifts bestowed by 
the eternal Spirit. A preacher should 
have the instinct and skill of the builder. 
What materials and in what quantities, 
and in what proportions and at what 
times and in what places—these are ques- 
tions as important in spiritual church 
building as in the erection of structures 
of brick and steel, but they are ques- 
tions which in many a parish are slighted 
or ignored. The Master said that any 
man about to build a tower ought first to 
calculate the cost. This preliminary in- 
vestigation and estimate is an indispen- 
sable part of the work. The preacher is 
a tower builder, but not every preacher 
seems to be aware of the fact. The most 
patent fact to some men is that two 
new sermons must be gotten ready every 
week. Like avenging furies their ser- 
mons drive their victims through the 
days and nights, and whether they will 
carry on and complete the work which 
preceding sermons have begun, or pre- 
pare the way, like John the Baptist, for 
other sermons not yet arrived, is a ques- 
tion for whose consideration the hurried 
hours allow no opportunity. A man thus 
harassed may become so absorbed in the 
work of preparing bricks and mortar for 
his tower that no time is left for the 
consideration of its architectural propor- 
tions, or for a thought concerning the 

eternal laws in obedience to which all 
lasting structures must be built. 


This lack of forethought and design is 
painfully apparent in many men whose 
gifts are conspicuous and whose efficiency 
might be increased a hundred-fold if they 
should form the habit of building the 
months and years into a plan. Such a 
habit systematizes the study and thought 
of the preacher and gives him a poise 
and power not otherwise obtainable. It 
widens his horizon and trains him in the 
art of conceiving and attempting large 
things. 

It is the misfortune of many men that 
they fear to take hold of large things. 
Their texts and themes and outlooks and 
projects and problems are all too small 
to develop themselves or inspire a con- 
gregation. A man may tempt himself 
to undertake extensive enterprises by 
setting before him a block of five or ten 
years and saying to himself, “By the 
help of God I will carve out of this huge 
block of time the loveliest and largest 
piece of work of which my powers are 
capable.” By fixing his eyes, not on 
next Sunday, but on a Sunday ten years 
away, he will walk with a new tread 
under a new heaven and across a new 
earth. 

Lift up your eyes, then, brethren, and 
take in the years which are to be. Every 
preacher ought to see clearly at least 
one year ahead of him. If he can see 
five it is still better. If he blinds his 
eyes in the dust of the immediate pres- 
ent, allowing his life to become a haggard 
scramble for two new sermons for the 
coming Sabbath, allowing each sermon 
to be suggested by the last book on his 
table, or by the latest experience which 
has come to his city or the world, he not 
only stunts his own intellectual develop- 
ment, but dwarfs the spiritual stature of 
his church. 

Every preacher should have a church 
year. This is well-nigh indispensable. 
If he does not like the one laid down in 
the books of churches which retain the 
traditions of the fathers, let him make 
one of hisown. If he does not map out 
his Scripture lessons, he will find him- 
self reading the same passages again and 
again, passing over large sections of 
Holy Writ which his people need. It is 
only by painstaking planning that a min- 
ister can secure variety in his pulpit 
themes. Unless he takes time to recall 
his sermons of the last year and organize 
into a schedule the sermons of the com- 
ing year, he will almost invariably culti- 
vate some narrow field to which his own 
tastes incline him, ignoring wide domains 
of revelation which are never neglected 
save at the sacrifice of health and growth. 
He will fail also to present truth in its 
true proportions. There arecertain facts 
of the Christian revelation which ought 
to be presented to a congregation every 
year. There area few principles of con- 
duct so central to Christianity and so 
vital to spiritual health that no year 
should pass without the preacher bring- 
ing to their unfoldment the united 
strength of all his powers. Without pre- 
arrangement these vital matters will be 
slurred or crowded completely out. 
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Not only are the phases of truth mani- 
fold, but the methods of presentation are 
almost numberless. These should be 
employed in such a way as to give variety 
and refreshment. Some preachers are 
intolerably monotonous because they in- 
variably appeal to the same faculties and 
deal always with the same type of doc- 
trine. If they would sit down at the be- 
ginning of each year and make a careful 
diagnosis of the spiritual condition of 
their people, noting the dispositions to 
be curbed, the tempers to be nourished, 
the errors to be choked, the truths to be 
enthroned, the vices to be starved, the 
virtues to be cultivated, and then map 
out the year as a general outlines a cam- 
paign, appointing a definite number of 
sermons for the accomplishment of each 
particular design and arranging the ser 
mons in a sequence which will secure 
both continuity and momentum, and at 
the same time allow relaxation both to 
the preacher and the hearer by calling 
into exercise new combinations of facul- 
ties by the presentation of diverse but 
related realms of truth, they will not 
only find themselves doing their work 
with increased facility and joy, but they 
will see the spiritual life of their parish 
passing under their hands into those 
forms of beauty and power which they 
beheld first in vision, and which by the 
co-operation of God are now embodied 
in the life of humanity to the glory of his 
blessed name. 





A Remarkable Letter of Daniel 
Webster 


The following letter was written by Daniel 
Webster toa clergyman of histime. It has not 
been published hitherto, but will be included 
in the forthcoming collection of Webster’s let- 
ters, edited by Prof. C. H. Van Tyne, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, soon to be pub- 
lished, mentioned on page 418. Rev. Dr. Spen- 
cer was a preacher in Brooklyn, N. Y., whose 
sermon on the Fugitive Slave Law, published 
in pamphlet form, Webster acknowledged the 
receipt of inthe following letter. Its emphasis 
on law and order is especially pertinent to 
our present national crisis: 


WASHINGTON, DEc. 7, 1850. 

My Dear Sir: I am greatly obliged to you 
for sending me a copy of your sermon deliv- 
ered on the 24th of November. It is refresh- 
ing to read a production which, founding 
itself upon the express injunction of the Holy 
Scriptures, goes back from theory to command- 
ment, from human hypotheses and specula- 
tion to the declared will of God. 

Obedience to established government is 
something more, and much more, than a mere 
idea of expediency; it is a Christian duty. 
You say, very truly, that “law is a friend to 
the human race.” Without law the human 
race must have remained forever in a state of 
barbarism. Law pervades the physical uni- 
verse, and pervades equally the social system 
of mankind. 

You are, of course, familiar with Hooker’s 
celebrated, most truthful and most sublime 
description of law. If you have not recurred 
to it lately, allow me to ask you to turn to it. 
I never read it without the strongest emo- 
tions. “Of law nothing more can be said 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the universe,” ete. To 
the same effect is the beautiful ode of Alczus, 
translated by Sir William Jones. But, pardon 
me, my dear sir, I am making suggestions to 
one who is more fit to make them to me. I 
am appearing to lead where I am quite con- 
tent to follow. 

Yours, with the sincerest regard, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Rev. Dr. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Daniel Webster—His Faith and Conduct 


Dartmouth College next week plans to 
celebrate with adequate academic func- 
tions the 100th anniversary of Daniel 
Webster’s graduation. The estimates of 
Webster then to be uttered and the reap- 
praisal of him by the press of the country 
as it comments on the celebration at 
Hanover are sure to turn public atten- 
tion anew to the work which Webster did 
for the nation and also to his character 
as @ man. ; 

“T still live’ are said to have been 
Webster’s last words in a prolonged, 
mighty struggle with death circumstan- 
tially described by G. T. Curtis. Ina far 
deeper sense than Webster meant it, he 
still lives; and it will be well worth while, 
during the days that are just abead, to 
see what the modifications in judgment 
are, now that well-nigh half a century has 
passed since Webster died, and more than 
half a century has gone since his famous 
7th of March speech, admitted by all his 
friends to be his most questionable utter- 
ance and act, was spoken. Leaving to 
the historian, the jurist and the contem- 
porary statesman the task of passing 
judgment on Webster as a public char- 
acter, possibly it may not be out of 
place to approach him as a religious 
man. 

If an estimate of Mr. Webster by James 
Parton, written in 1867, were to be taken 
without any reference to Parton’s own 
hostility to Christianity, we might have 
to believe that Webster ‘“‘had no religion 
—not the least tincture of it.” Mr. 
Norman Hapgood, in his recently pub- 
lished brief life of Webster, ventures the 
dictum that with Webster, ‘‘ Religion had 
been a decorum in his life, not a force,” 
which, of course, is a statement a shade 
more favorable than Parton’s, but still 
damning in the eyes of one who values 
reality in religion. 

Per contra, there is the contemporary 
testimony of Edward Everett that he 
never heard from Webster “the utter- 
ance of a word unworthy a gentleman 
and a Christian”; of Cyrus A. Bartol, 
D. D., that Webster’s works, ‘‘so con- 
stant and vast, were not—never could 
have been—those of an habitual sot,” 
“there was in him a candor, a modera- 
tion, a justice, a natural piety, always 
manifest in what he did and said,” he had 
‘‘a mouth so finely and massively shaped 
to honesty that in addressing God or man 
it could not lie”; and much more of the 
same tenor from clergymen and men of 
station, who refuted attacks of this sort 
just after Webster’s death. Present day 
judgment on this matter probably finds 
its most authoritative expression in Mr. 
J. F. Rhodes’s masterly history of the 
period, and he, after careful study of this 
as of other aspects of Webster’s personal 
creed and conduct, affirms Webster’s “‘con- 
stant belief in revealed as well as natural 
religion.” 

Indeed, it is difficult to understand 
how any one who has read Webstér’s 
letter of Aug. 8, 1807, to Rev. Thomas 
Worcester, in which he outlined at some 
length his personal creed, or who has 
read the narrative of Curtis describing 


By George Perry Morris 


the last days and hours of Webster, or 
who has read Webster’s correspondence, 
his many speeches in support of Chris- 
tian institutions, in eulogy of the Bible 
and in praise of the religious character 
of the founders of the republic, or who 
has collated the numerous witnesses’ tes- 
timony to impressive, and solemn conver- 
sations with Webster on the fundamental 
problems of theism and Christianity, in 
which he revealed profound concern, can 
assert that Webster’s religion was solely 
a matter of decorum, or that it was 
lacking altogether. Such judgments re- 
coil on the judges and reveal their limi- 
tations, not Webster’s. 

That Webster’s ideal and his practice 
were not in harmony is only to say that, 
with all his greatness, he was but human. 
That his conception of religion was more 
one of speculation, of assent or dissent 





“The gospel is either true history, or it 
is a consummate fraud; it is either a real- 
ity or an imposition. Christ was what he 
professed to be, or he was an impostor. 
There is no other alternative. His spot- 
less life in his earnest enforcement of the 
truth, his suffering in its defense, forbid 
us to suppose that he was suffering an il- 
lusion of a heated brain. Every act of his 
pure and holy life shows that he was the 
author of truth, the advocate of truth, the 
earnest defender of truth and the uncom- 
promising sufferer for truth. Now, con- 
sidering the purity of his doctrines, the sim- 
plicity of his life and the sublimity of his 
death, is it possible that he would have 
died for an illusion?’’—FRoM A LETTER 
WRITTEN BY MR. WEBSTER AND CON- 
DENSED BY PROFESSOR SANBORN OF DART- 


MOUTH. 











from given creeds, of religion considered 
on the doctrinal side rather than the eth- 
ical side—a conception, therefore, that 
made it possible for him, even as it was 
for Bismarck and Crispi, to be very cor- 
rect in opinion and frequently lax in con- 
duct—is a thesis it would not be difficult 
to maintain with considerable evidence 
to sustain it accessible. 

But you no sooner have made the as- 
sertion and start out to prove it than 
you come on other evidence which shows 
that phenomenal as was the intellectual 
caliber of the man, scarcely less so was 
the emotional side of him ; that whereas, 
in 1807, in writing to Rev. Thomas Worces- 
ter with all the dogmatism of youth, he 
was certain as to the existence of God in 
three persons—‘“‘ this Llearn from revela- 
tion alone’—in 1852, when he came to 
formulate his creed and dictate the in- 
scription to be placed on his monument 
at Marshfield, after listening to readings 
from Mark and John descriptive of Jesus’ 
deeds of healing and the faith of the Ju- 
deans who were cured by him, he put pen 
to paper and wrote a confession of faith 
in terms of heart, not intellect, and in 


terms of personal experience, not of sys- 
tematic theology. 

““My heart,” he wrote, “assured and 
reassured me that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ must be a divine reality. The 
Sermon on the Mount cannot be a merely 
human production. This belief enters 
into the very depth of my conscience.” 

And it is to be noticed that even in the 
creed of 1807, when writing to Mr. Worces- 
ter, he grounded the religious nature of 
man, not in terms of mind, but of heart 
and will. ‘TI believe,” said he, “religion 
to be a matter, not of demonstration, but 
of faith. God requires us to give credit 
to the truths which he reveals, not be- 
cause we can prove them, but because 
he declares them. When the mind is 
reasonably convinced that the Bible is 
the Word of God, the only remaining 
duty is to receive its doctrines with full 
confidence of their truth and practice 
them with a pure heart. ...I believe 
that the experiments and subtleties of 
human wisdom are more likely to obscure 
than to enlighten the revealed will of 
God, and that he is the most accomplished 
Christian scholar who hath been educated 
at the feet of Jesus and in the College of 
Fishermen. I believe that all true reli- 
gion exists in the heart and the affec- 
tions, and that therefore all creeds are 
fallible and uncertain evidences of evan- 
gelical piety.” 

Then follows his conception of Chris- 
tianity on the concrete side: 

“I believe that Christ has imposed on 
all his disciples a life of active benevo- 
lence; that he who refrains only from 
what he thinks to be sinful has performed 
but a part, and a small part, of his duty ; 
that he is bound to do good and communi- 
eate, to love his neighbor, to give food 
and drink to his enemy, and to endeavor, 
so far as in him lies, to promote peace, 
truth, piety and happiness.” 

If Webster accepted donations in a way 
and to a degree that cannot be justified, it 
was not because he was sordid, but be- 
cause of his lavish scale of living and giv- 
ing. If, in his old age, he sometimes 
spoke in terms of reproach of some of his 
contemporaries who had assailed him, it 
was a departure from the tenor of his 
attitude toward men through most of his 
career, and was natural in view of their 
libels of him. His ambition to bea peace- 
maker between the warring sections of 
his beloved country was but the reflex of 
his habit of making peace between neigh- 
bors and friends ; one of his last acts while 
on his deathbed was a measure of recon- 
ciliation, and one of his last opinions was, 
“Peace on earth and good will to men, 
that is the happiness, the essence, good 
will toward men.” 

In. judging Webster’s life one needs 
first to be very sure of the facts of his 
departures from rectitude, how numerous 
they were, how wide, and how bitterly 
repented of. The higher the mark the 
more venomous the dart, and contem- 
porary gossip about public men is always 
rife with details which cannot bear the 
light of scrutiny. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Rhodes that “partisan malignity has 
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magnified his [Webster’s] vices, depreci- 
ated his virtues and distorted his mo- 
tives.” Secondly, when fully convinced 
that Webster did allow his lower nature 
to dominate him at times, allowance must 
be made for the standards of the day, 
which were not as stern as they now are. 
Thirdly, he, like all men, is to be judged, 
as Prof. A. B. Bruce pleads in his book, 
The Moral Order of the World, not by 
particular deeds, but by ‘‘ tendency and 
momentum.” Lastly, no man who has 
thought deeply or observed carefully but 
knows that the man most open to temp- 
tations of the flesh is often most sensitive 
to the appeals of religion, and that he 
who can soar the highest can also fall the 
lowest. 

There are reasons not temporary but 
abiding, why there should be interest 
in the aspect of Webster’s career which 
has been touched upon but slightly and 
all too inadequately in this article. As 
his fame as a patriot, statesman, dip- 
jlomat and orator grows there will be new 
interest in the questions: What sort of 
a man was he? What were his grounds 
of certitude? What were his views on 
the ultimate questions of human destiny ? 
On what foundation was so massive a char- 
acter and reputation built? Obviously, 
if it be found that so great a man had as 
simple a faith, if it be shown that one 
whose lot was cast in an environment 
rife with strife over doctrine never became 
an ecclesiastical partisan, if it be shown 
that his normal attitude toward men was 
one of peace though armed with powers 
which would have made him a terror 
in strife, the message of his life on its 
personal side may become an inspira- 
tion, even as his reply to Hayne altered 
national history, furnished the North 
with an ideal that triumphed in the 
Civil War, and now better expresses the 
dominant tendency of the American 
people than any other historic utterance 
of the last century. 

As Webster’s fame increases Ameri- 
cans more and more will turn to original 
sources for light on his character, the 
unity and consistency of which, inter- 
preted by his own words and tempera- 
mental tendencies, at last are being real- 
ized. Contributory to such study will be 
the new collection of his letters, manu- 
scripts and speeches hitherto unprinted, 
which Prof. C. H. Van Tyne of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has been com- 
piling and editing during the past year, 
and which is about completed and will 
be published this fall by the S. S. Mc- 
Clure Co. A very considerable addition 
to knowledge of Webster’s career, mo- 
tives and views will accrue from this col- 
lection, which so far as possible will be 
inclusive, and will shed light on places 
now dark. It will have the merit of hav- 
ing been edited by a trained historical 
investigator, one unhampered by any 
such personal relations as militated 
against Curtis, or Fletcher Webster’s val- 
uable but necessarily partial and partisan 
contributions to knowledge of the real 
Webster. 

An interesting letter of Webster, dis- 
covered by Professor Van Tyne, may be 
found on page 416. 





Let him who gives be silent, but let him 
who receives speak.— Michael Cervantes. 
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The Religious Side of President McKinley’ 


By Rev. F. M. Bristol, D. D. 
Pastor Metropolitan Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. McKinley was not only a highly 
moral man; he was devout, religious, 
Christian, a firm believerin God and Christ 
and the Bible, as the best and greatest 
in our history have been. He was a thor- 
ough Methodist by training and choice; 
not a narrow sectarian, but, while true to 
his own church and her scheme of faith, 
he was most liberal toward all the reli- 
gious schools, appreciating the loyalty of 
all the great churches and their providen- 
tial place and mission in the nation’s 
moral training and in the evangelization 
of the world. 

The President was a faithful attendant 
upon the public worship of the Sabbath. 
Rarely, and then only under peculiar 
stress of circumstances, was he absent 
from his pew when the minister entered 
the pulpit. Every Sunday morning, rain 
or shine, a beautiful bouquet of flowers, 
gathered from the White House gardens 
or conservatory, was sent to the Metro- 
politan Church for the pulpit by order of 
the “first lady of the land.” After the 
services these flowers were usually dis- 
tributed in small bouquets among the 
sick of the vicinity. 

The President was an earnest and de- 
vout participant in the thanksgiving 
services held in the Metropolitan Metho- 
dist Church at Washington (after the 
battle of Santiago), when, with a vast 
multitude, he was often moved to tears 
by the powerful emotions which the im- 
pressive occasion inspired. He was an 
earnest, sincere worshiper; in manner 
simple, unassuming and manly. He teok 
an active part in all the services of the 
congregation, joining in the Apostles’ 
Creed, the responsive reading of the 
Scripture, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
singing of the hymns. He was rarely, if 
ever, absent from the monthly service of 
the Lord’s Supper. It was his desire to 
be unnoticed as a worshiper, to have no 
more attention paid to him than to any 
other member of the congregation. It 
would, indeed, have been embarrassing, 
if not offensive, to him to have had the 
minister directly or indirectly make him 
the object of his remarks, or in any way 
call attention to him or emphasize the 
fact of his presence. In this he was one 
of the people, thoroughly democratic and 
brotherly. One special courtesy, how- 
ever, the congregation always insisted 
upon extending the President. After 
the benediction had been pronounced by 
the pastor, the congregation remained 
standing until the President and those 
who might be with him had passed down 
the aisle and out of the audience-room. 

Mr. McKinley greatly enjoyed gospel 
preaching and had a warm place in his 
heart for the minister of Christ. No 
man was a more attentive, appreciative 
and helpful listerfer than he. Never did 
he take his keen but kindly eye from the 
preacher, but, following him closely from 
beginning to end, he honored him with 
an attention worthy of his sacred theme. 
He did not enjoy sensational preaching, 
and, although he appreciated a patriotic 





*From an article in The Congregationalist, Sept. 
22, 1898, adapted to the present time in tense form. 





discourse in its place and season, he had 
too good taste and too profound a rever- 
ence for the sacred functions of the pul- 
pit to be edified by political preaching. 
Some people would have called him old- 
fashioned in his religious notions. I 
have heard him say, with a look of ear- 
nestness, ‘“‘I like to hear the minister 
preach the plain, simple gospel—Christ 
and him crucified.” 

When his official responsibilities were 
less numerous and weighty Mr. McKin- 
ley was an active worker in the church. 
I recently met in the East a prominent 
business man of Chicago, who remem- 
bered with pleasure the time when he 
was a member of the Sunday school in 
Canton, O., of which Mr. McKinley was 
the superintendent. In other prominent 
official capacities he had served the 
church of his choice. 

His early interest in Sunday school 
work was inspired by a love for the chil- 
dren, which has always been one of the 
noblest traits of his character. Perhaps 
no President has ever manifested greater 
fondness and respect for the American 
boys and girls than Mr. McKinley. Sel- 
dom did he or his beautiful wife appear 
at a door or window of the White House 
on a public occasion that they. were not 
surrounded with a bevy of happy chil- 
dren. I have been present during the 
President’s official hours, when he would 
receive senators, congressmen and others 
who had business with him. Often the 
visitor would be accompanied by a little 
boy, a son or friend. The President 
would invariably pay special attention to 
the lad, shaking his hand heartily and 
speaking a kindly word and manifesting 
an interest in him such as the boy could 
never forget. 

One cannot have come in contact with 
this providential man without feeling 
that the controlling force in his character 
and life was righteousness. One noticed 
in him that robust conscientiousness 
which ever asks, ‘‘ What is right?” and 
at any hazard of fortune, place or fame 
dares to maintain the right. 





Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who, hovyeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, ° 
And Love can never lose its own! 

— Whittier. 





Last Words of Eminent Men 

It is God’sway.. His will, not ours, be done. 
— William McKinley. 

Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.— 
Bismarck. 


May God have mercy on me.—Lord Chief 


Justice Russell of England. 

Lead a good life.—Thomas Hill Green, 
English Philosopher. 

I see earth receding, heaven is opening. 
God is calling me.—Dwight L. Moody. 

Godis love. We will rest there.—Rev. Dr. 
George W. Field of Bangor. 
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A Petition 
(In behalf of Mrs. McKinley) 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Lord, if upon the earth thou once 
didst fare 
To bind the broken heart, come 
now, come now! 
Bend, Lord, in answer to a people’s 
prayer, 
And lay thy healing hand upon 
this brow ! 


Lead her faint spirit softly after him 
Who goes before into the clearer 
light 
Where as great joy makes all our 
losses dim 
Thou, Lord, thyself, art all there 
is of light. 


Give her throughout the shadow of 
her years 
Sense of the dear companionship 
she had 
Before the skies became a mist of 
tears, 
Still going all her way, still sweet 
and glad. 


So thy strong forces be to her the 
arm 
On which she leaned while press- 
ing toward the mark 
That shines o’er every sorrow and 
alarm,— 
She from great splendor fallen on 
the dark. 


Let consciousness of a wide love 
today 
Mingle a drop less bitter with 
the myrrh 
That brims her cup, while all a 
nation, nay, 
A multitude of nations, mourns 
with her. 


And out of thy near heaven of 

heavens, oh thou 
Who art the source of life, the 

end of death, 

To this afflicted, tossed with tem- 
pest, now 

Give comfort as a mother com- 
forteth ! 


Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst has been sampling 
some of the Anglican clergy who are sent 
over on the continent of Europe to enable 
Anglicans and Episcopalians to ‘‘ worship 
God according to the rubrics of the Prayer- 
Book.” The only interesting feature of the 
sermons that he finds is their brevity. 
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William McKinley 


His Life Story 


The Chief Executive, who died at 2.15 on 
the morning of Sept. 14, was born at Niles, 
O., Jan. 29, 1843, in a small village in which 
his father was an iron merchant, a man strong 
in his convictions, as is customary with the 
Scotch-Irish, in religious affiliations being a 
Methodist and in politics a Whig. The boy’s 
education was gained in the common schools 
of the time, in Poland Academy and at Alle- 
gany Collegeat Meadville, where he remained 
but a short time. Then followed a brief pe- 
riod of teaching school, and the Civil War 
was upon the nation. 

Young McKinley promptly enlisted in the 
Twenty-third Ohio Volunteers, a regiment 
which had exceedingly able commanders and 
made a splendid record. On the field of An- 
tietam McKinley, the commissary sargeant, 
was so gallant that the colonel of the regi- 
ment, afterwards President of the United 
States, Col. R. B. Hayes, recommended him 
for promotion, and in a short time he rose to 
the rank of brevet-major, received at the 





This is a reproduction of a bust of President McKinley 
made by Mr. U. H. Niehaus of New York city, a well-known 
sculptor, after repeated sittings given by the President, at 
which the scu/ptor’s facilities for getting a fine portrait 
were unusually ample. 


hands of Lincoln, as he was mustered out at 
the close of the war; and as “ Major” he was 
most familiarly known to his older friends. 
Returning from war he chose the law as 
a profession, studying with older practition- 
ers and for a time at the Albany (New York) 
Law School. Admitted to the bar, he settled 
down in Canton, with which town he has 
since been intimately identified and where 
he was devotedly loved. His political career 
began with his election as a Republican to 
Congress in 1876. His father’s early connec- 
tion with the iron industry and his thorough 
belief in protectionism had not been without 
effect on the boy and young man, and it is 
natural, therefore, to find him, as soon as he 
enters Congress, first addressing that body 
in defense of protection, which principle he 


' later came to stand for more prominently 


than any other man in the House. 

Space fails to enter into a description of the 
incidents which cluster around the striking 
congressional career of Mr. McKinley. Now 
he was on the top wave, now under. But he 
long held steadily to belief, as a matter of 
principle, in the protection idea, and as his 
merit as an expositor of the same and as a 
persuasive, influential committee man became 
better known the Republican party looked to 
him more and more for leadership. 

In the Republican National Convention of 
1888 Mr. McKinley’s name was first mentioned 
as a possible Republican candidate for the 


presidency, but he had gone pledged to sup- 
port the candidacy of Hon. John Sherman, 
and would not listen to the proposition that 
he be considered, demanding that nothing be 
done which should seem to countenance the 
proposition. Fidelity to his friends was one 
of the leading characteristics of Mr. McKinley. 

In the Fifty-first Congress he played an im- 
portant part, doing most to shape the tariff 
act which will always bear his name. Then 
followed the Democratic victory of 1890 and 
the temporary relegation of Mr. McKinley to 
private life. In 1891 he was elected governor 


of Ohio, which office he filled with ability for . 


twoterms. Inthe 1892 Republican Convention 
he received some votes, chiefly from Ohio. His 
time had not come. In 1893 came the panic, 
the reaction of the country to the Democratic 
party, and in the congressional elections of 
1894 he, along with a sufficient number of 
Republicans, was returned to Congress to 
give a Republican majority. 

In 1896 at the Republican National Conven- 
tion he was nominated for the presidency on 
the first ballot, and was elected President 
later by an immense popular majority anda 
vote of 271 to 176 in the electoral college. 

After four years of service as President 
in meeting graver problems of state and 
more intricate problems of diplomacy than 
any of his predecessors save Washington and 
Lincoln, he was renominated by the Republi- 
cans in 1900 and re-elected last fall on the 
strength of his record. His last public utter- 
ance was at Buffalo a day or two before he 
was shot, in which he exhibited a grasp of do- 
mestic and foreign trade conditions, a dispo- 
sition to adjust his own and the nation’s pol- 
icy to new circumstances, which revealed a 
courage and patriotism of the highest order, 
namely, the courage to right about face. 

In personal appearance the President was 
striking, his face and head having points of 
similarity to those of Napoleon and Daniel 
Webster. He was genial, cordial, approach- 
able, thoroughly democratic, tactful, power- 
ful through persuasion and not domination. 
His temper was seldom ruffled, so seldom 
that his placidity often led people to misinter- 
pret his evenness of spirit for lack of it—a 
sad mistake. 

In 1871 he was married at Canton to Miss 
Ida Saxton, a banker’s daughter. Two chil- 
dren came to them, but died early in their 
lives, and Mrs. McKinley for many years has 
been an invalid. History fails to record more 


.constant husbandly devotion and love than 


Mr. McKinley has shown to his wife, and in 
the presence of such devotion, which by the 
very necessities of his public career had to be 
more or less publicly displayed, the entire 
world has stood in reverence, deeming it im- 
possible that the heart of a man so ‘ideal in 
his domestic love could be other than patriotic 
in its motives and intent on conserving na- 
tional welfare. 





Not in Vain 


BY CHARLOTTE BURGIS DE FOREST 


As one who sits in gloom, the nation mourns. 

The path unto the grave—a veiléd path 

While men brought merchandise, and ate, and 
slept— 

Has been laid open to the people’s soul. 

Like as the sunlight bursts through darken- 
ing clouds, 

So for a moment has a farther light 

Shone through the mortal wound of our dead 
chief, 

To quicken seed that lay in lethargy 

Of self-security and stagnant peace. 

And let the tearful clouds that darken now 

This goodly land of freedom and of light, 

Water the grain unto the harvesting 

Of clearer sight and purer liberty. 
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Notable Public Utterances of President McKinley 


Outspoken and Eloquent Championship of the Christian Religion 


a 2s 


cee od 
¢28 ER See 


He who serves the Master best serves man best, and he who serves truth serves civilization. There is 


id The Nobility nothing that lasts so long or wears so well and is of such inestimable advantage to the possessor as high : 
| of Service character and an upright life, and that is what you teach by example and by instruction. And when you m 
Ps are serving man by helping him to be better and nobler you are serving your country. ... It is no longer gi 
34 a drawback to the progress of a young man to be a member of a Christian church. It is no embarrassment; it is an at 
say encouragement. It is no hindrance; it is a help. There never was in all the past such a demand as now for incorruptible m 
4 character strong enough to resist every temptation to do wrong. We need it in every relation of life, in the home, in ac 
: the store, the bank, and in the great business affairs of the country. We need it in the discharge of the new duties that ™ 
‘| have come to the government. It is needed everywhere, never more than at this hour.—From an address to a gathering “ 
| of Epworth Leaguers and Christian Endeavorers in San Francisco. ra 
: i The story of the Christian missions is one of thrilling interest and marvelous results. The services and the a 
- A Tribute sacrifices of the missionaries for their fellowmen constitute one of the most glorious pages of the world’s Cl 
* to Missions history. The missionary, of whatever church or ecclesiastical body, who devotes his life to the service of th 
+ the Master and of men, carrying the torch of truth and enlightenment, deserves the gratitude, the support mi 
Es and the homage of mankind. The noble, self-effacing, willing ministers of peace and good will should be classed with the Ce 
= world’s heroes.—From an address before the Ecumenical Missionary Conference, April, 1900. 
odd 0 
No man gets on so well in this world as he whose daily walk and conversation are clean and consistent, “ 
Religion on Its whose heart is pure and whose life is honorable. A religious spirit helps every man. It is at once a of 

Practical Side comfort and an inspiration, and makes him stronger, wiser and better in every relation of life. There we 

is no substitute for it. It may be assailed by its enemies, as it has been, but they offer nothing in its s. 

place. It has stood the test of centuries and has never failed to help and bless mankind. It is stronger today than at sai 

any previous period of its history, and every event like this you celebrate increases its permanency and power. The th 

world has use for the young man who is well grounded in principle, who has reverence for truth and religion, and cour- th 

ageously follows their teachings. Employment awaits his coming and honor crowns his path. More than all this, con- Ge 

scious of rectitude, he meets the cares of life with courage; the duties which confront him he discharges with manly = 

honesty. These associations elevate and purify our citizenship, and establish more firmly the foundations of our free - 

institutions. The men who established this Government had faith in God and sublimely trusted in him. They besought 

his counsel and advice in every step of their progress. And so it has been ever since; American history abounds in gal 

instances of this trait of piety, this sincere reliance on a Higher Power in all great trials in our national affairs.— Words fu 

addressed toa Y. M. C. A. Convention, . - ab 

Ev 

The war with Spain was undertaken, not that the United States should increase its territory, but that = 

Duty Determines oppression at our very doors should be stopped. This noble sentiment must continue to animate us, “ 

Destiny and we must give to the world the full demonstration of the sincerity of our purpose. Duty deter- es 

mines destiny. Destiny which results from duty performed may bring anxiety and perils, but never the 

failure nor dishonor. Pursuing duty may not always lead by smooth paths. Another course may look easier and more ke 

attractive, but pursuing duty for duty’s sake is always sure and safe and honorable. an 

It is not within the power of man to foretell the future and to solve unerringly its mighty problems. Almighty Pr 

God has his plans and methods for human progress, and not infrequently they are shrouded for the time being in im- for 

penetrable mystery. Looking backward we can see how the hand of destiny builded for us and assigned us tasks - 

whose full meaning was not apprehended even by the wisest statesmen of their-times. The progress of a nation can ~ | 

alone prevent degeneration. There must be new life and purpose or there will be weakness and decay. There must be ca 

broadening of thought as well as broadening of trade. Territorial expansion is not alone and always necessary to national po 

advancement. There must be a constant movement toward a higher and nobler civilization, a civilization that shall make He 

its conquests without resort to war and achieve its greatest victories pursuing the arts of peace.—From a speech in Chi- the 

cago, Oct. 19, 1898. cia 

I 

It is fitting that we should pause and, staying the feeling of exultation that too naturally attends great lin 

A Quiet Spirit deeds wrought by our countrymen in our country’s cause, should reverently bow before the throne of his 

in Victory divine grace and give devout praise to God, who holds the nations in the hollow of his hands and work- Mr 

eth upon them the marvels of his high will, and who has thus far vouchsafed to us the light of his face om 

and led our brave soldiers and seamen to victory.—From a Proclamation of Thanksgiving after the Battle of Santiago. be 

There is no occasion for faint hearts, no excuse for regrets. Nations do not grow in strength, and the es 

Liberators Not cause of liberty and law is not advanced by the doing of easy things. The harder the task the greater wil! wa 

Oppressors _ be the result, the benefit and the honor, To doubt our power to accomplish it is to lose faith in the sound- tha 

ness and strength of our popular institutions. The liberators will never become the oppressors. A self- risi 

governed people will never permit despotism in any government which they foster and defend.—In New York City, March ide 

8, 1900. fou 

life 

Let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, not conflict, and that our real eminence rests the 

Good Will to Men on the victories of peace, not those of war..,. Our earnest prayer is that God will graciously ~ 

vouchsafe prosperity, happiness and peace to all our neighbors, and like blessings to all the peoples a 


and Powers of the earth.—From his last speech, made at Buffalo, Sept. 5. 
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The Churches and the Tragedy 


Tender and Appreciative Words Spoken Last Sunday in Every Part of Christendom 


Boston 


Bishop Lawrence of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Diocese of Massachusetts, preaching in 
Trinity Church, dwelt on the Americanism of 
the martyred dead, on the purity of his do- 
mestie life and the genuineness of his reli- 
gious convictions and closed with an appreci- 
ation of him as a statesman: “If by a states- 
man is meant a President who is always in 
advance of the thoughts of the people and 
sees far beyond, then he was not a states- 
man. But if a statesman is one who goes 
step by step with the people and guides them 
in the right direction, as he sees it, then he 
was a great statesman.” 

Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow, in Park Street 
Churebh, emphasized the domestic virtues of 
the man. “ What marvelous loyalty to the 
marriage vow!” President Seelye of Smith 
College, preaching at the Old South Church, 
urged the people to find in Christ’s serenity 
of soul in the presence of foes and death on 
the cross a model for their conduct when face 
to face with a crisis in which the malignity 
of man and the mystery of God’s Providence 
were sO apparent and so inexplicable. Dr. 
s. E. Herrick, at the Mt. Vernon Church, 
said that “the rattlesnake is rational beside 
the anarchist.” The fundamental lesson of 
the hour he held to be “the permanence of 
God’s rule in all the affairs of the national 
life’ He also pointed out the vicarious qual- 
ity of American citizenship as exemplified in 
Mr. McKinley. 

Rev. J. O. Haarvig, at the Allston Congre- 
gational Church, found consolation for the 
future in the moral integrity and exceptional 
ability of the new President. Rev. Daniel 
Evans of North Cambridge deprecated sug- 
gestions of extirpating anarchy by anarchy, 
but favored stern measures of repression. 
Dr. William H. Davis, at the Eliot Church, 
Newton, defended the dead President from 
the charge of opportunism, claiming that by 
keeping close in touch with popular opinion 
and hearing the undertones of the masses the 
President showed his greatness and fitness 
for the place. Rev. O. S. Davis of the Cen- 
tral Church, Newtonville, claimed that the in- 
herent virtue of our institutions was an an- 
chor on which we could count at such times 
as these, and he argued that the high quality 
of our public men should inspire confidence. 
He had stern words of condemnation for 
those in high places who vilify national offi- 
cials, 

Rev. H. G. Hale of Leyden Church, Brook- 
line, said: “He died vicariously. He gave 
his life for the nation. For it was not because 
Mr. McKinley was what he was that he was 
brought low, but because he was the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He suffered for 
the people. The blow which was aimed at 
the heart of the nation’s life fell of necessity 
upon him. The chastisement of our peace 
was upon him. And how cap the nation feel 
that a life has been sacrificed for it without 
rising to a nobler effort to live out its highest 
ideals and fulfill the Christian purposes of its 
founders? It was a Christian’s struggle for 
life and a Christian’s death. That part of 
the nation which thinks little of God and his 
guidance of our affairs, and his nearness to 
individuals, must perforce listen to those 
chanted words, ‘Nearer, my God, to thee, 
nearer to thee.’ And that part of the nation 
which thinks little of the supreme love which 
rules all the affairs of men, of that Father 
who sent his Son into the world, must needs 
have its attention called, in the hush of its 
own grief, to the great fact as it listens to the 
last words: ‘It is God’s way. His will be 
done,’ ”’ 


New York 


At the Roman Catholic cathedral as “ Fa- 
ther” Lavelle, the most eloquent of Catholic 
preachers in New York, discoursed on the lofty 
character of the dead, Archbishop Corrigan 
wept with uncontrollable emotion. Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix at Trinity Church said that the 
most solemn issue of the hour was the.duty of 
those who remain to devise ways and means 
of putting an end to anarchy; and when he 
came to deal with the life and character of 
the dead he broke down and wept. 

Dr. Jefferson was greeted by a large con- 
gregation when he preached for the first time 
since vacation. Of the dead president he said 
that he was a much greater man than those 
around him, and that an evidence of his 
greatness was the fact that he bound men to 
him by ties of love. He was great in the best 
sense, because he was good, and never did he 
so show his greatness as when he said on his 
cross, “It is God’s way.” Of the social condi- 
tions which have made possible the national 
tragedy Dr. Jefferson said that anarchy could 
not be stamped out by making laws against 
it, but that the only way to end it is to relieve 
the conditions that gave it birth in the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. 

At the morning service in Pilgrim Church 
Mr. Ramsdell’s subject was The Problem of 
Wicked Men. He considered the question 
as to why God should permit such an act as 
that of the assassin, and said that time would 
show underneath the calamity some benefi- 
cent purpose. He contrasted the black pur- 
pose of Czolgosz with the white soul of Mc- 
Kinley, beautiful, majestic and Christlike. 


In Europe 


Few churches in Great Britain failed to 
note in some way the blow that had fallen on 
a kindred people. Ambassador Choate and 
his staff attended a special service at St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, where Canon Scott-Holland 
preached, and pointed out the significance of 
the fact that such a blow against law and 
order should be struck in a republic. In ac- 
cordance with a special order to the British 
army, honors were paid to the memory of the 
dead such as only are paid to members of 
royal families. The colors were draped and 
the army bands played dirges. 

In Paris the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Rev. Dr. Morgan, rector, and the 
American chapel, Rev. Dr. E. G. Thurber, 
pastor, had special services, and will hold 
others on Thursday, of commemoration for 
the people of the United States. 


Dr. Dickie, pastor of the American Church 


.in Berlin, preached to a large congregation of 


Americans and representatives of the Ger- 
man government sent to show sympathy. In 
St. Petersburg and Moscow special services 
were held in the Anglican churches, and in 
the British-American chapel at St.: Peters- 
burg, Dr. Francis officiating. 


Here and There 


At Dartmouth College Rev. Dr. H. P. 
Dewey of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, preached the opening sermon of the year 
to the students and townspeople, using Presi- 
dent McKinley’s life as a text for lessons of 
fidelity and purity ; and at the afternoon ves- 
per service President Tueker, in talking to 
the students alone, assigned as causes of the 
assassination imperfect education and tolera- 
tion of abuse of freedom. ‘ We have inher- 
ited freedom,’’ he said, *‘ but we have not yet 
learned to protect it.” 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, former mayor of Boston, 
in an address at the Prospect Street Congre- 
gational Church, Cambridge, advocated such 
Federal legislation as will make a murderous 
assault on the President, wherever it happens, 
punishable with death. He urged a censor- 
ship of the press, not only in the publication 
of anarchistic sentiments, but in detailed and 
realistic deseriptions of crime, and he be- 
lieves that anarchistic organizations should 
be made illegal. 


Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, preaching at Rangely, 
Me., is reported as making a stirring appeal 
for restriction of anarchy. 


Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom, preaching at the 
South Church, Springfield, held that Czol- 
gosz’s crime was high treason, irrational even 
from the anarchistie point of view. He se- 
verely rebuked the sensational press and the 
abuse of public officials by men who differ 
from them politically. 


Mr. G. W. Cable, the well-known man of 
letters, at a memorial service held in the Ed- 
wards Church, Northampton, Mass., spoke on 
what he termed the vanity of liberty. “We 
have a magnificent liberty, but with it mag- 
nificent duty. Even the President had more 
confidence in the people than the result justi- 
fied.” 


President Carter of Williams College, at 
a memorial service in the Congregational 
Church, Williamstown, Mass., denounced the 
journals and men who have spoken bitterly 
against the dead President. 


Sympathetic Words from the Duke 
of Cornwall 


The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, rep- 
resentatives of the British royal family, on 
their tour around the world visiting the 
British Empire, were welcomed to Canada 
on the 16th amidst rejoicing tempered with 
sorrow for the tragedy at Buffalo. The Duke 
of Yorkin his speech in reply said: 


I take this, the first, opportunity to express, 
in common with the whole civilized world, 
my horror at the detestable crime which has 
plunged into mourning the great friendly na- 
tion on your border and has robbed the 
United States of the precious life of their 
first magistrate in the midst of the fulfillment 
of the high and honorable duties of his proud 
position. The duchess and I share with you 
to the fullest extent the feelings of sympathy 
which you have manifested towards a people 
with whom we are connected by ties of kin- 
ship and of national esteem, and our hearts go 
out to the widow and bereaved family of the 
late distinguished and beloved President. 


As a Close Friend Saw Him 


Secretary of the Navy Long, addressing 
the Essex Club May 1, 1899, on an occasion 
when some of the heroes of the battle of 
Manila were the special guests of the club, 
spoke words of defense of the Administration 
which are worth quoting at this time when 
the country has come to see what many have 
hitherto questioned, namely, the ability and 
purity of motive with which questions of state 
growing out of the Spanish war have been 
handled. He said: 


It may be true, also, that there are 
those who would be glad, or think they 
would be glad, to have our entrance into 
the Philippines result in ignominious 
failure and disaster. 

But they are unjust to themselves. 
The better hope of the world is that it 
will tend to the social and political en- 
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franchisement of those islands under our 
lead. To this high and Christian spirit 
you will all come. The only difference 
among us, after all, is a difference as to 
the method in which the thing shall be 
worked out. Very likely the method of 
somebody might be better than that of 
somebody else. Possibly some of our 
good men or women, if they were at the 
presidential helm, would make it all plain 
sailing in half a day. 

But just at present a plain, honest, 
devoted citizen, whose ambition and pur- 
pose is to render good service to his 
country and to humanity, is on duty 
there, and he cannot give that duty 
up to transfer it or shirk it. He is doing 
that duty as best he can, and he is doing 
it in just the spirit, if not injust the way, 
that the most exacting combination of 
good sense and good conscience at this 
table would have him do it. 


Other Tributes to the President 


It is fit to grieve; but it is not fit to be cast 
down. Let us not mourn as men without 
courage or faith, but as citizens of a great, 
free, sufficient nation, which has millions of 
strong sons ready to live for it, or, if need be, 
to die for it, which, with God’s favor, will 
go forward secure in its liberties, serving 
humanity with unfaltering purpose.— Boston 
Herald. 

O, shame! that in this land of ours, where 
it has been our pride to contrast the safety of 
our chief magistrate with the dangers that 
surround other rulers! Every American has 
stood as a bodyguard to our President. 
Every man, no matter how much he differed 
in his opinions with the President, would de- 
fend him with his life. We have tried to im- 
press upon the world that our ruler did not 
need all the fripperies of monarchies, nor a 
bodyguard to surround him. Yet we awake 
from our dream; it is shattered by the bullet 
of a coward.—Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D. 


The best gift which Major McKinley had, 
next to honesty of purpese, the love for 
political life and integrity of character, was 
tact. This he had in measure large and grow- 
ing.... By nature the contentious spirit 
was not in him; he shunned rather than 
cultivated it, but when he fought it was with 
courtesy and strength. ... He was respon- 
sive, within what seemed to him the lines 
of right and honor. to popular pressure, and 
his ability to compromise and yet to lead 
was great....It was not his way to fleer 
and be ill-natured, and his repose of manner 
and temperament were elements of power.— 
Springfield Republican. 

And so leave we the beloved and honored 
President to his rest and his future glory, 
for certainly his name will shine magnifi 
cently among those of the greatest of the 
lives immortal—with those of Washington 
and Lincoln; great for the way in which he 
guided the country through a mighty crisis 
in its fortunes; great in his closing words; 
great in his constant thought for others; 
great in his submission to the will of God; 
greatest, perhaps, in that deathbed scene, so 
perfectly accordant with the precepts of the 
gospel and the example of the Saviour.— Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix of Trinity Church, New 
York City. 

The text of Rev. Hugh Black’s remarks at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church is 
worth publishing, as it reveals the heart of a 
rising, influential Scotch preacher. He said: 
* Although not an American, I feel it my duty 
to express myself on the subject which I feel 
to be uppermost in the minds of all of you. 
Of the deed committed at Buffalo, I can only 
say that it was such that naturally every 
man must express his abhorrence at it as well 
as at the detestable principles which inspired 
it. I can assure you that nowhere outside of 
this country has the sorrow over it been felt 
more keenly than in Great Britain, where 
your President was admired as a man and hon- 





ored as the head of this great nation. Over 
there he was generally looked upon with confi- 
dence and with esteem on account of his 
great character. It is such times as these 
that make us conscious of how nearly akin 
we are in blood and in spirit.” 





Criminal Assault by Intemperate 
Speech 


Bishop Doane of Albany, in-a letter to the 
New York Tribune, has placed some of the 
responsibility for the crime at Buffalo near 
by, if not at, the doors of men in high places 
in the nation, men of education andlong Amer- 
ican lineage, who did not stop with criticising 
the wisdom of Mr. McKinley’s policy, but 
proceeded to impugn his motives. Bishop 
Doane writes: 


The sudden act of violence, wrought 
by a man whose feeble and unreasoning 
mind had been poisoned by the virulent 
anarchy of a madwoman, has something 
behind it which concerns us all. The 
habit of rude and reckless criticism of 
our public men, so common as to be al- 
most universal, sows seeds which issue 
in harvests that the sower never meant. 
What our Lord said of himself, that he 
reaped where he did not sow, and gath- 
ered where he had not scattered seed, is 
a natural and spiritual law of universal 
application. Just as the process of na- 
ture cannot be arrested in order to pre- 
vent the coming up of tares which have 
been sown, so the inevitable laws of 
moral and spiritual life must work out 
their own allotted course, and men reap 
harvests that they did not dream of from 
seed which, in the thoughtless violence 
of hasty and ill-considered speech, they 
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did not dream that they were sowing. 
Is it not worth while for men in private 
and in public, in conversation and in the 
press, to learn to draw the line of differ. 
ence between fearless and outspoken crit- 
icism of policy and the bitter denuncia- 
tion of the person; between the condem- 
nation of disapproved methods and the 
abuse of the man in office? It really is 
only one step along the same line from 
the harsh and cruel personalities of speech 
to the treacherous assault upon the per- 
son. 





Biographical 
REV. ALLAN HASTINGS 


Seldom does a more touching story of a ministe- 
rial breakdown come to us than that relating to 
the long illness of Rev. Allan Hastings and his 
death in Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 5, at the age of thirty- 
seven. A graduate of Amherst College in 1884 and 
of Hartford Seminary in 1890, he first served Plym- 
outh Church in Milwaukee as assistant pastor and 
a year later went to Plymouth Church in St. Louis, 
whose pastorate he filled for three years. In the 
spring of 1895 he went to California in the hope of 
recruiting his health, which had always been some- 
what frail. Here too he did substantial work as 
pastor in the Rialto and Bloomington churches, 
then in Lake Avenue Church in Pasadena, and stil! 
later in Ontario Church, which after two years’ 
fruitful service he was obliged to relinquish last 
December. Since then it has been a losing fight 
with tubercular laryngitis, but as a ministerial 
brother on the ground writes, “ He went through 
the last pitiful weeks unafraid and without fore- 
boding. A childlike trust he had, both for himself 
and his family.” He leaves a wife and six little 
children, for whom there is all too little provision. 

Mr. Hastings was an interesting and noble man 
and a loyal, devoted minister. He did his work in 
the face of great physical obstacles, uncomplain- 
ingly, thoroughly and as long as stréngth sufficed. 





Christian World Catechism No. 10 


From Chicago Record-Herald 




















Is this a whim or a conviction ef Uncle Sam’s? He looks as if it were the latter. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Paternity 


A cloud came darkening up the west, 
And as its awesome pall drew near, 

It hushed the home with vague unrest, 
And filled my heart with nameless fear, 


| heard a rustle as of wings— 
And turning, saw Death’s angel fill 

The room. Then froze life’s very springs 
Within me, and my heart stood still. 


The dreadful presence, in the gloom, 

Bent o’er my love—smiled—and went by ; 
When from the stillness of the room 

There faintly came a little cry. 


And lo! from heaven an angel throng, 
As on that old-time Christmas morn, 
Took up anew their happy song, 
“ For unto you a child is born.” 
—James Terry White. 





That parents should be 
careful as to the idea of 
God which they give to 
little children is illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident, for the truth of which we 
can vouch, A mother, the wife of a Con- 
gregational minister, was telling her lit- 
tle boy, four years of age, the story of 
Abraham offering up Isaac. She dwelt 
on the obedience of the patriarch, and 
how hard it was for him to give up his 
only son at the divine command, when 
suddenly her attention and her story 
were simultaneously arrested by the sight 
of her son. His cheeks were burning 
red and his eyes flashed forth indigna- 
tion, and, as soon as the mother’s silence 
gave him opportunity to speak, he said: 
“Tf I could get into that heaven, I would 
frow a stone at that God.” It is safe to 
say that that mother will tell the story to 
no other children, or, if she does, she will 
tell it in a very different way. 


A Wrong 
Impression of God 


caine iia Dr. C, H. Hender- 
itatne Hose" son, writing in 

The indergarten 
Review, declares that we are bringing the 
spirit of commercialism into the home 
when we establish a system of bribes and 
rewards for the child’s service, which 
should be spontaneousand loving. There 
are plenty of households, it must be ad- 
mitted, where money values play an im- 
portant part, and even hospitality is a 
matter of give and take, but the best 
Americans still have high ideals of what 
home should be, as eloquently expressed 
by ex-President Cleveland. In a recent 
address during Old Home Week in Nor- 
wich, Ct., he said: ‘‘The American home 
should always be... a haven of rest, 
where unselfish and unsordid love and af- 
fection banish consuming care and the 
lust for gain; where, in the light of true 
American womanhood, are found con- 
stant comfort, joy and brightness, and 
where children are taught to love God, to 
love each other and humanity, and to 
lovetheircountry. Patriotic and thought- 
ful men sadly fear that the growth of 
commercialism and the mad rush for 
wealth among our people will open the 
doors of our homes to hateful visitants. 
... Let us devoutly pray that amid the 
perils and temptations of our vast growth 
and expansion we may hold fast to our 


loyalty for the old home, and that its 
chastening, purifying memories may soar 
high above the dust and din of money- 
getting.” 


The Baby’s Method 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 





They were a family not of method but 
of methods, and the three children rep- 
resented not alone a method apiece but 
singular variations and combinations of 
each with all. The father accepted Rous- 
seau—in fact, insisted upon his theo- 
ries as foundation, modifying them as 
seemed good to him by fragments of 
Herbert Spencer and deductions of his 
own from that large and shadowy realm 
entitled by him “‘my theory of life in 
general.”’ On this basis Charles had ar- 
rived at the age of eight, and was stated 
privately by the next door neighbor to 
be ‘‘a pestilential infant.’”’ With the ar- 
rival of Charlotte the mother had turned 
to Pestalozzi, and a year later joined 
a Mother’s Club and began upon Froebel. 
But the father declined to listen to 
either. Rousseau had the ideal temper- 
ament. The other men were mere bar- 
barians, so to speak—German theorists 
over whom it was the fashion to run 
mad. 

The mother was mild but persistent, 
and went on studying and gazing with 
large, calm, uncomprehending eyes on 
the face of the enthusiastic chairman 
of the club, who harmonized the most 
incongruous statements with an ease and 
fluency born of many years of club life, 
and also at times had a real thought 
which meant positive help. Engaged in 
these studies and many commentaries 
upon them, it appeared to the mother of 
Charles and Charlotte and Augusta— 
nicknames were never allowed in the 
Atherton family—that she was bringing 
up her children according to the highest 
light of a wonderful period in the his- 
tory of man, and thus her face retained 
the serenity that this type often wears. 
Mr. Atherton did not agree with her, 
but it was a placid disagreement, since 
until her own mind was quite clear Mrs. 
Atherton made no decisive move save 
in sending Charlotte to the kindergarten, 
from which she was presently returned 
as not adapted for that environment. 

One law ruled, a central fact in ad- 
ministration: there was to be no punish- 
ment of any sort. The act itself carried 
its own consequences of good or evil. 
Why should imperfect human judgment 
step in and alter results? Itdid not, and 
thus the neighbors learned to avoid the 
house till after the children’s bedtime, 
if there could be said to be a bedtime. 
But the children were healthy and vigor- 
ous, and so worn with their day’s ex- 
ertions that they were usually glad to 
go to bed, and thus the social graces of 
both husband and wife were not entirely 
lost to the little world about them. 

With the arrival of Mildred and her 
early introduction to her high-chair, with 
a share in the domestic orgie known as 
mealtime, came a new and singular phase. 
At six months this infant wore an air of 
perplexed consideration. She had her 


father’s dreamy, self-absorbed eyes. In 
her case it appeared to be absorption in 
everything but herself. She gazed fix- 
edly upon Charles, who elected to drink 
his milk from a family heirloom, a silver 
pitcher, priceless in its associations, but 
long a football, so to speak, in the Ather- 
ton nursery. Nothing was too good for 
the children. What they wanted they 
were to have unquestioned, though it 
proved at times difficult not to question 
where all wanted it at once. 

But Mildred, lost in speculation, barely 
put out her roseleaf hand for anything, 
taking what was given and eating it med- 
itatively, as if more serious matters were 
first to be considered. Precisely as her 
father had been known to stir his coffee 
stone cold, his unseeing eyes the mean- 
time fixed on the chimney-piece or a cur- 
tain tassel, did this infant pause with her 
spoon in air and search in space for the 
causes of things. And, like her father 
again, she came to consciousness with a 
sweet little wandering smile that had, it 
seemed, remained to him from his own 
babyhood and was one item of his present 
charms. 

“*I think Mildred has a temper,” said 
the mother one day. 

**You must be mistaken,” said the fa- 
ther. ‘There is no such thing in any of 
the children.” 

‘But Mildred was screaming behind 
the horse-chestnut tree and would not let 
Charles come near her.” 

“That was wise. A mood is better for 
solitude.” 

“But she ran away to Mrs. Smith and 
was there an hour or two. And when 
she came home she told me she had seen 
Mrs. Smith put Henry in the closet. It 
astonished her.” 

“I regret it,” said Mr. Atherton, with 
asigh. ‘It is a great error.” 

“I told her so,” said Mrs, Atherton. 
“That is, as much as one can tell such a 
baby, and she seemed to understand, for 
she shook her head very hard.” 

‘That is well,” returned the father and 
lost himself again in the chemical treat- 
ise before him. 

This episode took place in the evening. 
At breakfast, in the midst of the general 
whirl of remarks and demands, the baby 
threw down her spoon and uttered a loud 
cry. The family paused. This was a 
phenomenon to be studied by all. 

“Baby bad. Baby going to be bad 
now,” descending from her high chair. 
‘** Open door quick.” 

Mr. Atherton rose mechanically, and 
took the road pointed out by the small 
finger. It led to the narrow closet at the 
end of the room, and he opened the door. 

“Shut door,” commanded the inflexible 
voice, and he shut it. At once a rain of 
kicks and blows descended on the panels, 
and shrieks of a quality never before 
known in the Atherton family pierced 
the ears. 

“She is dying,’’ Charlotte screamed, 
and Mr. Atherton opened the door hastily 
and sought to take the sufferer in his 
arms. 

**Let go! Put down! Shut door!” re- 
sounded the voice, and he closed the door 
on which again a rain of blows descended 
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and more shrieks went up. Then there 
was silence and, in some minutes more, a 
little knock. ‘‘Baby come out now. 
Open door.” 

The door was opened. The baby came 
out serene and unconscious, it seemed, 
mounted her chair and finished her por- 
ridge, vouchsafing no explanation then 
nor after. 

But she had taken the matter in hand 
permanently. From that day, when Mrs. 
Smith gave her the first impression of 
punishment, she administered it to her- 
self whenever it seemed the wise course, 
ordered herself into the closet, screamed 
and stamped and thumped till she had 


_spent all her small rage, sat silent for a 


meditative period on the floor and came 
out with the countenance of a happy 
cherub to pursue her usual serene career 
till next time. They did not come often, 
but they came, and Mr. Atherton had no 
word of exhortation or of theory to fit 
the case. 

Thus the baby brought herself up, and 
most judiciously. Screams ceased in 
time to be a part of the imprisonment, 
and later she thumped no longer. Buta 


. habit had formed, and instinctively she 


retired to the closet to dispose of a bad 
mood. Now that she is woman grown, 
with a child of her own coming to the age 
where she began discipline, she wonders 
if the method will reproduce itself, and 
smiles as she remembers the sense of 
surety with which she entered the dark- 
ness, knowing that her own shadow 
would be left with its kindred, and even, 
she tells us, often disposed to try it now. 

“Tt was the silence that did it,’’ she 
says. ‘‘Another version of ‘going into 
the silence,’ but it meant something then, 
and it always will. To get away alone 
and have it out—that is the main point; 
and I remember as I grew older and knew 
I should be happy again in a moment, I 
said to myself, ‘Now God is coming back,’ 
for I thought then that I had sent him 
away. I know better now, and yet in a 
way it was all true.” 

“She brought herself up,’’ the father 
says, ‘“‘and really she has the only train- 
ing in the family.” 





Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


57. DROPPED ENDS 


Feeling in the *oo* for a little sport, I laid 
aside my interesting *oo* and *oo* my way 
across a wide *oo* to the margin of a *oo* 
where I might not only *oo* for *oo* fishing 
but perhaps get some duck, or at least some 
*oo* and *oo*. After crossing many a *oo* of 
ground, I came to a great tree whose gnarled 
*oo* made a cosy *oo* in which to rest, and 
remove the *oo* which hurt the corns of my 
right *oo*, while the boughs overhead made a 
sort of *oo* to shelter me from the sun’s rays, 
and make me enjoy the *oo* shadows beneath. 
Looking up I saw an old *oo* bringing *oo* 
to its young, and also perceived that I had 
“treed a *oo*.” I began to tie a *oo* in my 
fishing line preparatory to beginning my work 
of slaughter on whatever *oo* creature was 
about to meet its *oo* at my hands, but I get 
no farther. All seems too peaceful for such 
designs, a dove *oo* in the thicket, a cow *oo* 


in the field, the far-off *oo* of a locomotive 
reached me, I can even hear old chanticleer 
in some distant *oo*. I fall into a revery, and 
weave many bright patterns in the *oo* of 
fancy, whose warp and *oo* are made of 
dreams. But I *oo* realize that time has 
flown, it was high *oo* when I came forth, 
now the *oo* is struggling with the clouds, 
and I can hear an owl *oo* in the darkness. 
I do not upbraid myself for being a *oo* and 
losing a day; though no game fills my bag, I 
have lost nothing, but nature has given mea 
better *oo* than the chance to slay among 
innocent creatures. Why should one be a 
rude *oo* even in the presence of the wild 
creatures and care only to despoil and *oo* in 
the premises of nature? I trudged home as 
the thunder began to *oo* in the West, and 
reached the *oo* of my own private *oo* before 
the storm broke. DOROTHEA. 


58. CHARADE 


While flocks in summer days 
O’er all the verdant lea 
At leisure rest or graze, 
The lambs at play we see 
Unconscious that they’ll reappear 
Ere long as ONE for baby dear. 


When comes the winter’s chill 
On North Atlantic shores, 
The fisher people fill 
Their homes with generous stores 
Of TWO, which, split and dried and so’d, 
Feed German saints till Lent is old. 


in flights of fancy range 
The stories of the WHOLE, 
Written of things most strange 
From tropics to the pole, 
From Greenland’s icy mountain land 
Even to India’s coral strand. 
H. L. B. 


59. THE SCHOOLBOY’S TANGLE 


A boy was asked how many pupils there 
were in school. He replied: “ My class is the 
smallest ; the next larger has one-tenth of the 
whole school; the next in size, three more 
than my class; and the last one has forty- 
eight.” How many were there in the boy’s 
class? GRANT. 


ANSWERS 


52. Miss-Tay-ken (mistaken). 

53. 1. Joe-pye-weed. 2. White-weed. 3. Pine- 
weed. 4. Carpet-weed. 5. Poke-weed. 6. Fire- 
weed. 7. Blue-weed. 8. Frost-weed. 9. Duck-weed. 
10, Pickerel-weed. 11. River-weed. 12. May-weed. 
13. Clear-weed. 14. Water-weed. 15. Brook-weed. 
16. Pond-weed. 17. Bugle-weed. 18. Hawk-weed. 
19. Chick-weed. 20. Milk-weed. 21. Horse-weed. 

54. Did I roam as a Maori did. 

55. 1. Crick, cricket, earth (Cricket on the 
Hearth). 2. Aster, hump, clock (Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock). 3. Dom, bey, son (Dombey and 
Son). 4. Twist, liver, olive (Oliver Twist). 5. 
Copper, field (David Copperfield). 6. Mart, tin, art, 
martin, wit (Martin Chuzzlewit). 7. Den, Pen, 
Dennis (Pendennis). 8. Great hog, diamond (The 
Great Hoggarty Diamond). 9. Van, vanity, fair, 
air (Vanity Fair). 10. Virgin, gin, Virginia, Vir- 
ginians (The Virginians). 

56. Straw. 

These'solutions are acknowledged: From Grant, 
East Orange, N. J., to 48, 49, 50, 51; Ruth Kellogg, 
McIndoes, Vt., 49; E. G. H., Salem, Mass., 48, 49; 
Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 48, 49; M. B. 
H, H., Middletown, Ct., 48, 49, 50; Alice, Dover, 
N.H., 48; Nillor, Middletown Strings, Vt., 48, 49, 
50, 5154, 55, 56; E. L. C., Boston, Mass., 48, 49; 
E. P., Newton Center, Mass., 52, 56; Mrs. W. P. 
Rounds, Menasha, Wis., 52, 53, 54,55,56; E.B.D., 
Springfield, Mass., 52, 56; Grant, East Orange, 
N.J., 52, 54, 55, 56; An Old Fellow, Winchester, 
Mass., 52, 53, 54, 55, 56; S. H. N., Salmon Falls, 
N. H., 52, 54,56; A.S.C., Hartford, Ct., 48, 49, 50, 
51. We plead gailty to doing Nillor an “injustice” 
in failing to credit him with the solution of 45, 
but it was accidental. 

Grant gives an excellent analysis of 51, and—re- 
taliates. Some of our mathematical amateurs may 
find his “‘schoolboy’s tangle” not so simple as it 
looks. And what do you make of 58? 
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Closet and Altar 


GOING FORWARD 


And the Lord said unto Moses, Where- 
fore criest thou unto me? speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward. 





Well knows he who uses to consider 
that our faith and knowledge thrive by 
exercise, as well as our limbs and com- 
plexion. Truth is compared in Scripture 
to a streaming fountain; if her waters 
flow not in a perpetual progression they 
sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition.—John Milton. 





Grace is of a growing nature. In the 
way to Zion they go from strength to 
strength.— Thomas Boston. 





Whether we climb, whether we plod, 
Space for one task the scant years lend— 
To choose some path that leads to God, 
And keep it to the end. 
—Lizeite W. Reese. 





It is better to go on than to stay, even 
amid vision hours. Often we pray, as 
did Peter, not knowing what we really 
ask for; let us, then, be thankful that 
we pray to a better and kinder wisdom 
than our own, and let us trust it.— Way- 
land Hoyt. % 





The workmen die, but the work goes 
forward. And they die, thank God! into 
the everlasting life, into the perfect work, 
which is perfect rest, into the vision of 
the Father and the glory of the just.— 
Richard H. Storrs. 





Forward, flock of Jesus, 
Salt of all the earth ; 
Till each yearning purpose 
Spring to glorious birth; 
Sick, they ask for healing, 
Blind, they grope for day ; 
Pour upon the nations 
Wisdom’s loving ray. 
Forward, out of error, 
Leave behind the night ; 
Forward through the darkness, 
Forward into light! 
—Henry Alford. 





All that happens in the whole world 
happens through hope. No husbandman 
would sow a grain of corn if he did not 
hope it would spring up and bring forth 
the ear. How much more are we helped 
on by hope in the way to eternal life!— 
Martin Luther. 





For many tomorrow is too late, because 
today is too early.— Morgan Liwyd. 





O Thou who ever goest before Thy 
flock like a wise shepherd, leading 
them in ways of peace and strength, 
help us with ready hearts to listen 
for Thy voice and gladly follow Thee. 
Let there be no ——- for love of 
sin, no doubt for lack of perfect vis- 
ion, no resting in the happy places of 
the past, as if Thy love had done its 
best and had no larger gift to offer. 
Teach us a wise a9 grand of thé 
things that are behind that we may 
press on toward the goal. For we 
believe that in the way Thou leadest 
light and truth and immortality are 
found. Forgive the folly of our oft- 
recurring fears, and quicken us to an 
unfaltering courage by the indwelling 
of Thy Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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Venis and Vinerva 
BY JEANNETTE A. MARKS 


Little Georgia Oakley came dancing up 
to me; over each arm, helpless and limp, 
dangled a yellow kitten. It was the first 
day of my vacation at the shore and I 
was very glad to see Georgie, who was an 
old friend of mine. ButI did not know 
the kittens, so I asked: 

‘* Well, Georgie, where did you get the 
kittens ?” 

“Uncle Ben brought ’em to me from 
Salem. He says they’re real turtle-shell 
cats. You can touch them, Miss May; 
they’re not hard. First I thought they 
would be hard like Max’s turtle, till Un- 
cle Benny ’splained the turtle meant yel- 
low, and no kitties ever has shells. Only 
lobsters and crabs has shells.” 

With Georgie’s gracious permission I 
took one kitten from her. I am very 
fond of cats and this little one was so 
pretty I held it close in my arms. Geor- 
gie looked at me very anxiously. 

‘“Miss May, I’se found these kitties 
very soft. Mother says I must hold them 
only loose round the waist.” 

“O,am I holding it too tightly?” said 
I at once, and held the kitten as gently 
as I could. 

“T don’t know, but I’se found these 
kitties very soft. Kitty-Without is the 
softest. Whenever I run very fast with 
her I hear her makin’ a little miaow. 
Kitty-With never does that.” 

I looked with curiosity at the two yel- 
low kittens, trying to discover how they 
got their strange names. They were ex- 
actly alike—two little, white faces, two 
little pink noses, two little topaz eyes, 
two tiny, yellow, pointed ears, two thin 
white and yellow striped little bodies, and 
two thin little tails, with a little white 
paint-brush tip at the end. Georgie’s big 
blue eyes followed my perplexed examin- 
ation. 

“Don’t you recknize them, Miss May ? 
I didn’t first when Uncle Benny brought 
them, for they was twins even then. 
Uncle said I must call one Who-is-Who 
and the other Which-is-Which. And for 
*most a week I did, but after more’n five 
days, Miss May, I couldn’t tell Which- 
was-Which and Who-was-Who any more 
than before. I never knew Which-was- 
Which and Who-was-Who, ‘cept one day 
when I dipped one tail in the red paint of 
my paint box.” 

Georgie looked quiet and hesitated when 
she spoke of the paint box, as two tears 
rolled out over the long dark eyelashes. 

“Why, Georgie, what did mother say 
to that ?’’ I exclaimed. 

“Mother? She tried to comfort me. 
Which-is-Which or Who-is-Who, I don’t 
know which, licked the paint off her tail 
and ’most died with poison. It was the 
softer one, I think, ’cause she miaowed 
so till Dr. Hiram gave her some sweet oil 
and it all comed up.” 

“What made you think of dipping the 
kitten’s tail in paint?” I said. 

“Uncle Benny told me when he brought 
them he would ink one for me some day, 
and then I’d know which had a saucer of 
milk last. But every time I asked him 
he said he was going in bathin’ or out 


For the Children 


sailin’, and then he’d laugh. SoI thought 
of my paint box ’cause my kitty’s tail 
looks so like a paint brush, and Madelaine 
Jones always used her kitty’s tail to paint 
with.” . 

Two more big tears gathered and rolled 
down Georgie’s cheeks. I could see her 
little heart was still sore over the kitten’s 
sufferings. 

‘Well, but the kitty lived,” I said, ‘‘and 
you mustn’t feel badly any more.” 

“Yes, she lived. But her stomick 
ached an awful long time even after the 
paint was out. Uncle Benny said he’d 
see what he could do, and when he came 
home that night he brought a beauti- 
ful big yellow ribbon for the sick kitty. 
But I couldn’t tell Which-was-Which or 
Who-was-Who, ’cause they’d both drunk 
the same saucers full of milk that day. 
So I asked Uncle Benny to take one kitty 


in each hand and put them both behind, 


him, ’cause I didn’t want to make one 
kitty jealous about the beautiful yellow 
bow.”’ 

“But how did that help matters, 
Georgie?” I asked. 

“T drew a kitty after Uncle Benny had 
mixed ’em up, an’ I didn’t know Which- 
was-Which or Who-was-Who from the 
other one. But the first kitty I drew 
had the yellow bow, and her I called 
Kitty-With and the other Kitty-With- 
out,” 

‘“‘And so that is how they got their 
names?” 

“Yes, how they got their second names, 
but I only call them that when I forget. 
Their real names aren’t any more Kitty- 
With and Kitty-Without. Somethin’ else 
happened.” 

“Did Kitty-With eat her bow?” I 
asked. 

Georgie looked troubled with her 
thoughts as she altered the position of 
the yellow kitten which she held from 
one arm to the other. 

‘No, though Uncle Benny said the yel- 
low bow wasn't a great success. Max 
kept changin’ the ribbon to tease me, so 
I didn’t know them any niore than be- 
fore. But I can always tell chem now.” 
And Georgie looked ruefully at the nose 
of the kitten I was holding. Just above 
the little pink tip I saw a tiny white scar. 

“The kitty you have, Miss May, had 
an accident. One day Madelaine Jones 
an’ I was playin’ up here on the bank, 
an’ I heard ‘ Miaow, miaow!’ O! so much 
worse than the stomick-ache kitty made 
it. Down on top of the big rock by the 
sand was Kitty-With—at least she had 
the bow that day—miaowin’ an’ lookin’ 
up the hill. Then she’d try to go down 
the side of the rock, then she’d come 
back, an’ I couldn’t see Kitty-Without 
any place. I called to Uncle Benny, and 
he came off the piazza quick an’ went 
down to see where Kitty-Without was.” 
Georgie looked proudly at the kitten still 
patiently dangling over her arm. “I 
heard Uncle Benny whistle when he 
went down ever the other side of the 
rock, an’ I knew somethin’ had happened 
to kitty. O, Miss May! Kitty-Without 
was lookin’ in the water, an’ a great, big 
crab had grabbed her by the nose an’ her 
nose was all bleedin’. Uncle Benny had 
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to make the naughty crab let go, an’ 
then put court-plaster on Kitty-Without’s 
nose,” 

“Well, the poor kitty; but how did 
that change the names, Georgie?” 

“Tt didn’t. Uncle Benny changed them. 
He said Max couldn’t get ahead of us 
this time. He said we’d-call Kitty-With- 
out, who had court-plaster on her nose, 
Venis, cause she was born into the sea 
and had a mark of beauty; an’ Kitty- 
With we'd call Vinerva, ’cause she was 
80 very wise an’ stayed on top of the rock, 
Then he said what he thought made the 
names even more ’propriate was they was 
both so very beautiful kitties.” . 





A Sunday Treat in India 


Letters from the missionaries in India 
make very real to us the pleasure and 
benefit they are deriving from the visit 
of the deputation. That they are not 
the only ones who are being made happy 
is evident from some recent news. Mr. 
Whittemore writes from Arrupukottai: 
‘*There is a boarding school at this place 
of 150 boys and girls. I gave them last 
week five rupees for a Sunday treat, and 
there has been great excitement for sev- 
eral days. The amount allows about one 
American cent for each child—not a very 
munificent sum. But there have been 
solemn conferences as to how it should 
be spent ; the missionaries and teachers 
have been consulted, and all the resources 
of the school, in the line of mathematics, 
have been taxed to the utmost to deter- 
mine just how much each scholar could 
have in case certain things were pur- 
chased. At last the decision was made. 
Plantains of a particular kind—so as to 
have the greatest number for the money 
—a kind of parched pea, which is really 
very good eating, and something made of 
rice flour, which tastes to me like wood 
shavings.”” Mrs. Hazen of the Madura 
Mission also describes the delight of the 
children over this gift and their efforts to 
choose the materials for their feast, little 
groups of them gathering here and there 
with slates and pencils to work out the 
momentous problem. Then, after the 
plantains (three apiece) and the peas and 
flaked rice were determined on, there 
were other details to be settled. How 
much would fall to the children of each 
family, and would the teachers share 
the treat with the children? On the 
whole, the event was productive of much 
practical arithmetic. Mrs. Hazen reports 
that the school thanked Mr. Whittemore 
with a smile which he said was the long- 
est he ever saw, extending from the first 
little face all down the long row and 
over the whole group without a single 
break. 





The Perfect Day 


I have done good work; I have seén a friend 
Who cheered me with a cordial look ; 

And I found a sweet half-hour to spend 
With a child, and a rare good book. 


What more could I ask than this, I say ?— 
A book—a child—a friend, 
And my honest work! ’Twas a perfect day, 
From dawn till the starlight end. 
—Grand Rapids Press. 
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The Conversation Corner 


ACATION is over, but not the 

Y, children’s vacation letters—they 

keep coming. We will begin 
with a couple of Berkshire County boys 
in camp among the New Hampshire hills. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have been having a 
grand time here at Camp Pasquaney, playing 
tennis and baseball, swimming, walking and 
rowing. We have observed eighty-five varie- 
ties of birds since we have beenincamp. We 
will send you a program of the water sports. 
We spent a week out on a camping party, 
sleeping out of doors and cooking our own 
food. We walked to the top of Mt. Cardigan, 
carrying our food and blankets on our backs. 
There were five in the party and we had a de- 
lightful time. We slept over night on the 
summit. The long walk to the top of Mt. La- 
fayette, about fifty-five miles each way, begins 
next week, and we hope to go. The list of the 
party has not been given out yet. Your lov- 
ing friends. FRANCIS AND MAURICE B. 

Bridgewater, N. H. 

We hope those boys got on the list to 
take the one hundred and ten mile tramp, 
but I suppose we shall never hear whether 
they did or not. They sent me the pro- 
gram of water sports: 50 yards Junior 
Swim, 100 yards Swim, Fancy Swimming, 
Swimming under Water, Plain Diving, 
Fancy Diving, Canoe Tilt and Canoe 
Race, with the names of the winners— 
‘‘to be announced and prizes awarded at 
Camp Fire”—marked in redink. I note 
that a boy named Martin was one of the 
winners in the canoe tilt. I wonder if he 
is a distant cousin of mine. 

(P. S. in proof: I have just chanced to 


hear indirectly that those boys took the- 


prizes in ornithology—hurrah for the 


Corner! ) 

This is from the New Hampshire high- 
lands; now we have a representative on 
the New Hampshire seacoast, which al- 
though only eighteen miles long—is that 
right ?—is full of beauty and summer vis- 
, itors. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Where I am now there 
are pigs, hens, cows, horses, cats and children. 
I have an old cat, about sixteen years old, 
sitting beside me now. I send you a picture 
from the Life Saving station. We took fine 
tripsthere. We got upat six o’clock and went, 
so as tosee thedrill. It wa8a lot of fun to see 
them drill. They would take the boat out on 
the water and lift their oars and then let them 
drop in the oarlocks [I thought the sailors 
called them rowlocks.—Mr. M.], and they 
would put up the boat on rollers, and other 
mornings they would shoot a line on a pole 
and send a buoy on it, and a man would get 
on it and go down the line to where the men 
were at the other end. 

When they drill they shoot the line over a 
pole on shore. But when there is a wreck 
they shoot the line out over the ship. In the 
station there is a big boat on wheels, and a 
littler boat on rollers, and a little boat that 
goes on the line when it is too stormy for the 
rowboats to go. This little boat has a canvas 
cover, and is sent out on the line to bring pas- 
sengers ashore. We saw a lot more things, 
but I guess this is all you will care to read. 
Your seaside Cornerer, 

Hampton, N. H. MAUDE B. 


I wish Maude had described one more 
thing which a boy has just told me about 
that same lifesaving crew at Great Boar’s 
Head. It was the way they would pur- 
posely capsize their boat out in the rough 
water, and then swim for their lives to 
get back to the boat, right it up and get 
aboard again. That must have been fun 
—for the children on shore! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much 
or my certificate and I am very glad to be- 


come a member of the Corner. Mamma says 
she has taken The Congregationalist a good 
many years and likes it very much. If you 
ever come to Duxbury, come and see me. 
Duxbury, Mass. EpwIn MILEs N. 


Is Edwin’s middle name for Captain 
Standish, whose ancient home was near 
hisown? The next letter is from a boy 
who reports his recent visit at Duxbury; 
he probably saw Edwin—perhaps he was 
“another boy’? who went with him to 
the Gurnet. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I had my vacation in 
Duxbury, and had a very nice time. I went 
in bathing nearly every day, and learned to 
swim. One day I climbed the Standish Mon- 
ument by the stairs inside, and scratched my 
name on one of the bricks at the top. I also 
visited Standish’s grave. One afternoon an- 
other boy and [ rodeover to the Gurnet on our 





wheels, and looked for the “26,” but we saw 
nothing but the Plymouth steamer and a smal] 
sailboat. We went to the Sunday school pic- 
nic at the beach, and I went in swimming 
most of the time. A lady’s umbrella blew 
into the water, and some of us swam out and 
tried to get it, but couldn't. About two hours 
afterward we saw it floating back. I swam 
out and got it before the others, and a lady 
took a picture of me holding it. 
Woburn, Mass. 


In taking an electric trip the other day 
to Lexington I stopped over at Woburn, 
visited the beautiful public library—if 
you go there do the same, noticing the 
monument in front-to “ Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count Rumford,’”’ and asking the 
courteous librarian to show you the re- 
markable collection of antiquarian curi- 
osities—and called on this very boy. I 
examined hiscabinetand stampcollection, 
brought away a picture of him and two 
other young Cornerers, and have just had 
today a pleasant return callfrom him. I 
see D. F. watching and must leave other 
letters for another week. 


ALLEN P. 


(For the Old Folks) 


“HANNAH BINDING SHOES” 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, but 
no one reads the Corner with more interest. 
May I too ask a favor? I would very much 
like a copy of an old poem entitled ‘‘ Poor lone 
Hannah,” or “Hannah at the window.” 
Where can I get one? 

Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs. D. 

It is one of the earliest and sweetest of 
Lucy Larcom’s poems, and may be found 
in any collection of her works, There 
are six stanzas. 

May is passing: 

Mid the apple boughs a pigeon cooes. 
Hannah shudders, 

For the mild southwester mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped: 
Silent, lonesome, 

Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 
’Tis November, . 

Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 
From Newfoundland 

Not a sail returning will she lose, 
Whispering hoarsely, ‘“‘ Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben?” 
Old with watching, 

Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


MRS. STOWE’S POEM 


Can you inform me where the poem written 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe after the death of her 
brother, Henry Ward Beecher, entitled “‘ One 
Year in Heaven,” can be found? 

Springfield, Mass. 8. B. 0. 


A lady in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
sends me the lines, adding: 


They were written on the death of Mrs. 
Stowe’s son Henry, instead of her brother. 
They were quoted in ‘*‘ Plymouth Chimes” on 
the first anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s death. 

F. S. P. 


One year—one year—one little year, 
And so much gone! 

And yet the even flow of life 
Moves calmly on. 


Where hast thou been this year, beloved? 
What has thou seen? 

What visions fair, what glorious life? 
Where hast thou been? 


The veil, the veil, so thin, so strong 
*Twixt us and thee! 

The mystie veil, when shall it fall 
That we may see? 


Not dead, not sleeping, not even gone, 
But present still, 

And waiting for the coming hour 
Of God’s sweet will. 


Lord of the living and the dead, 
Our Saviour dear, 

We lay in silence at thy feet 
This sad, sad year. 

Visiting yesterday, with a friend, the 
cemetery on Andover Hill, I noted, close 
by the Iona cross which marks the grave 
of Mrs. Stowe, this epitaph: 

Henry E. B. Stowe, drowned in Connecticut 
River, while a member of Dartmouth College, 
July 9, 1857, aged 19. 


FESTUS 


A gentleman asks for the authorship of | 


this quotation: 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, aets the best. 

That was written fifty years ago for my 

autograph book, I think by Horace Mann. 

Within a few days I have seen a notice of 

the author as still living—Philip James 

Bailey of England. His one long poem, 

Festus, written in 1838, had for a time 


great popularity. Mw: USS) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The New Books 


» * « Insome cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Protestant Church in Germany S Rev. 

Ge = Schodde, Ph. D. Lutheran . Soc. 
A brief, valuable compendium of information 
of religious conditions and of church activity 
in the German empire. Probably the major- 
ity of educated persons in the United States 
who have expressed opinions concerning reli- 


gion in Germany are ignorant of many of the - 


facts stated in this little book which are es- 
sential to an intelligent judgment on those 
subjects. German theological thinking so 
much influences Christian teaching in this 
eountry that every minister should possess 
the knowledge which this volume contains. 
The Christianity of Jesus Christ, by Mark 


pe Pearse. pp. 192. Jennings & Pye. 25 
cents. 


Discusses the vital principles of Christianity 


as set forth by Christ himself, and compares 
them with the views and practices of the 
church today. The author claims that one of 
the aspects of Christianity as an aggressive 
force which Christ placed foremost, viz.: that 
it is the power of God for the regeneration 
and conquering of the world, is largely neg- 
lected, and that undue reliance is placed 
upon mere human agencies—men, methods, 
money. This emphasis, he contends, should 
be reversed. With the church energized by 
the Holy Spirit, the necessary means for evan- 
gelizing the world would be forthcoming. 
The book will prove a spiritual tonic. 

life Beyond the Grave, by Rev. H. S. Hoff- 

— rr D. pp. 311. Union Press, Philadel 

Pp 
These Beco ll prepared while their authdér 
was under the immediate shadow of bereave- 
ment, were printed week by week in pam- 
phlet form, and later issued as a volume for 
private circulation. The demand for them, 
which has resulted in a third edition, is evi- 
dence that they answer satisfactorily ques- 
tions which many are asking about the future 
life. The author presents freshly and im- 
pressively the arguments for immortality 
from nature, from human aspiration and from 
the Bible. He discourses comfortingly on 
the character of life after death. Ona theme 
which offers so much incentive to the imagi- 
nation it is natural that one whose thoughts 
are fixed on a beloved friend, whom he de- 
scribes and expects to meet in a future world, 
should make positive assertions which many 
devout Christians would only express as 
hopes. We do not find in some passages of 
Scripture all that Dr. Hoffman sees there, 
é. J., we cannot affirm that the statement 
that Abraham was “gathered to his fathers” 
represents the assembly of his departed 
friends waiting for his arrival in the blessed 
world. But this isa book which will kindle 
the imagination and freshen the faith of 
preachers, and is one which they will be glad 
to put into the hands of those who are be- 
reaved. 


Atonement, by 8. Ss. M. Merrill. pp. 160. Jen-* 


nings & Pye. 

A brief exposition of | the doctrine of the atone- 
ment as held by the Methodist Church, the 
language of whose Discipline on the subject 
is admitted to be somewhat antiquated. The 
atonement is held to consist in Christ’s death 
and thatenly, Whatever is properly included 
in the words, “ vicarious,” “ substitutional,” 
“governmental” and “satisfaction,” as tech- 
nical terms descriptive of the atonement, is 
embraced in the Methodist view. The theory 
which finds special favor with Methodist the- 
ologians is the governmental. The ethical 
hypothesis is repudiated, and no place is given 
to the moral influence theory. 


The Mystery of Ba poem by Rev. John S. 
Kt en. py pp. sae 


An. nei and comprehensive examination 
of the subject of baptism: The conclusion is 
reached that while the mode of baptism is not 
Vital, the method employed by the Jews in 
their eeremonial purifications was by sprin- 


Funk & Wagnalls Cov» 


kling or pouring; that our Lord was baptized 
in this way by John, and that the same mode 
was followed bythe apostles. After the apos- 
tolic age, under the influence of a growing 
ceremonialism, both the mode and the signi- 
ficance of baptism were changed. With the 
rise of the Reformation the simple Scriptural 
mode and meaning were restored. The spir- 
itual significance or mystery of the ordinance 
is indicated in the words, “cleansing and in- 
duction into Christ.” Baptist readers will not 
agree with the author’s conclusions, yet his 
arguments — sh be found easy _ set aside. 

Presbyte poign Missio: ons, y Robert E. 

Speer. pp. cre Pres Board of F Aig 50 cents. 
A brief but comprehensive survey of the work 
of the American Presbyterian Church in 
eleven different lands. Enlivened by the 
author’s personal experiences and observa- 
tions in foreign tours. A valuable compen- 
dium that must prove of great practical serv- 
ice in many local churches, 

The Ten Commandmenta, by Rev. G. Camp- 


bell Morgan. pp. 2 
oR From Sin, by beg G. Broughton, M.D. pp. 


Popular Amuseme: ate tr Bev Perry W. Sinks. 
. 121. Bible Institute Colportage Association. 


‘ach 15 cents. 

The Four ls, in separate My me ag 
Mh Pocket Edition. ‘Am. Bible Soc. Each 2 
cents. 


FICTION 


Foma Gordyeeff, by Maxim nen, translated 
by Isabel F. Ha 00d. pp. 448. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. 


A powerful study ‘of the life of the Russian 
merchants in the river towns, Foma, the 
hero, whose name means Thomas the Proud, 
is the much-desired and only son of a grain 
merchant and steamboat owner, who has raised 
himself from the peasant class to commercial 
leadership. In Fomd the Slavic tempera- 
ment, extreme in its excitements and depres- 
sion, unaided by education and repelled from 
a hollow form of Christianity, works itself 
out through despair to shipwreck. The pic- 
ture of Russian personal and commercial 
morality is not flattering. The hard realism 
of the story on the line of sex relations ex- 
cludes it from the list of books for the young. 
The author’s experience of toil and hardship 
and his hopeless view of life bring in an 
atmosphere which makes the reader lay the 
finished book down with genuine admiration 
but without regret. 

Wildersmoor, by C. L. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.5 
The moral problem suggested by this in- 
teresting English novel is a difficult one, led 
up to with much skill and not obtruded as 
a reason for the existence of the book. There 
is much racy humor, the background is that 
of the rainy Lancashire moorland, the charac- 
ters are distinctly drawn and well contrasted. 
The conversation of the unlettered folk is 
much more interesting than that of their 
betters, which is too often overloaded with 
literary allusion and quotation. One of the 
former says: “It never seemt to meas a 
mon wur cut out fur tea drinking. It dun- 
not seem to fit reet somehow. Not but what 
I’ve drunk many a gallon o’ tea when I wur 
courting a lass a while back; but that wur 
love, and it didn’t seem to disagree.” 

ce Y i Jo 

41h a renee Bab Co ae oe eo 
A historical novel of the ines of “ Bloody 
Mary,” graphic and interesting. The spirit 
of those times of persecution is reproduced in 
a way which only thorough familiarity with 
the history of that period would render possi- 
ble. Numerous historical characters are in- 
troduced, prominent among them the prelate 
who was the chief agent of the persecutions. 
Thrilling episodes are frequent and the ro- 
mantic element is not lacking. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. An Iron Will. pp. 49. 
The Hour of Opportunity. pp. 54. 
Good Manners and Success. pp. 64 
Character, the Grandest Thing. pp- 55. 
Cheerfulness as a Life rower. pp. 79. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Each 50 cents. 

A series of little volumes known as the Suc- 


cess Booklets by an author who has made a 


pees. pp. 446. 


study of successful careers. Made up of an- 
ecdotes and anctations brightly strung to- 
gether. 

and PieGections, by Bisho 


Aphorisms 
Spalding. pp. 292. A. U. McClurg & 
cents 


Books of original aphorisms are often ex- 
tremely dull reading, but Bishop Spalding 
has attained a high level of success, which is 
all the more remarkable because it is reached 
without the use of either wit or paradox. It 
would be too much to say that in nearly three 
hundred pages his sententiousness never falis 
to commonplace, but there are many wise 
thoughts, aptly phrased and quotable, and 
the spirit of the book, its love of truth, sin- 
cerity, manliness, is refreshing. 
mj 1 

timmin iu =" 
The dialect of the humorous ane loquacious 
person who is the subject of this book is quite 
out of the range of American experience. 
She deserves, perhaps, a place in the library 
of oddities and her comments on human na- 
ture in general and her own experience in 
particular might be mirth provoking if read 
aloud by one who was master of her speech. 

‘Beautiful Thoughts from Ralph Waldo Em- 


erson, edited by Margaret B. Shi 369. 
James Pott & Co. 75 wate. or ye 


Choice quotations from Emerson’s prose and 
poetry for every day in the year. 

Tales of Bowdoin, collected by John C. Minot 

and Donald F. snow. pp. 378. Minot J. Snow. 

Bangor, Me. $1.5 
Stories, sketches ae reminiscences unified 
by the devotion of college men to their alma 
mater. Bowdoin alumni will feel themselves 
at home in this atmosphere and will enjoy the 
frequent local allusions. To outsiders it will 
seem that glorification of the mischievously 
destructive pranks enjoyed in a stage of un- 
dergraduate life which has long gone by has 
been allowed too large place. 

Highways and prware of Music, by Hugh 


A. Clarke. pp. 144. silver, Burdett & Co. 76 
cents. 


Critical and historical essays on the greatest 
of the arts, by the professor of scientific mu- 
sic in the University of Pennsylvania. Musi- 
cal myths and facts, the relation of great 
writers to the art of music, curiosities of mu- 
sical history, the supremacy of the Germans 
in composition and a survey of modern ten- 
dencies make the themes of an enjoyable and 
profitable book by an author who knows his 
own mind as well as his subject. 

The Golden Treasury of American Songs 


and Lyrics, edited b Bry ty L. Knowles. 
pp. 330. L. UC. Page & $1.00. 


We need an American celieene to give usa 
short anthology of American verse. Mr. 
Knowles has attempted this and his volume 
now appears in a popular edition. But a sec- 
ond examination leaves no more favorable an 
impression than the first. It is hard to say 
which is more noticeable, the faults of omis- 
sion or of commission. But the book gathers 
together many favorites and may serve until 
superseded by a better balanced collection. 


bee L. 
80 


Book Chat 


The death of Mr. J. Gordon Coogler of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., removes from the South a writer 
of verse whose originality was only equaled 
by his confidence in his own powers. 


If Goldwin Smith is writing his autobiogra- 
phy it will be of much worth, whether judged 
by standards of style or matter. Few men 
have known England, Canada and the United 
States—to a lesser degree—as well as he, and 
it would be difficult to name a writer of his- 
tory or criticism today whose Enaiich is so 
racy and luminous. 

The death of Evelyn Abbott, Jowett lec- 
turer in Greek history at Oxford and Fellow 
of Balliol, removes from English literary and 
educational circles a gifted student of the 
classics, ethics and theology, and a biogra- 
pher who, by his joint work with Professor 
Campbell, in preparing the life and letters of 
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Jowett has enriched the list of admirable bi- 
ographies. 

Hall Caine says that-he is entirely satisfied 
with the public’s reception of his new story, 
The Eternal City. To those English critics 
who say that the book is full of sensational 
mpossibilities he replies that the Roman 
critics say it is not sensational enough. ‘‘ The 
changes of policy in church and state which 
seem to be wild dreaming in England sound 
like commonplaces in Rome.” 


A second and revised edition of Rev. James 
Moffatt’s striking book, The Historical New 
Testament, is on the market, so pressing has 
been the demand in England and in this coun- 
try for this daring and scholarly production 
of the young Scotch clergyman who, with one 
bound, has sprung into the front rank of New 
Testament scholars, and who is justifying the 
faith which his old teacher, Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
had in him. 


J. P. Mowbray, author of a Journey to Na- 
ture, whose Dialogues in a Library, published 
each Saturday in the New York Evening 
Post, are proving him as sane and as trench- 
ant a critic of literature and life as he is a 
charming interpreter of nature, expresses 
plainly his dissent—as a veteran of the Civil 
War—from the picture of the time drawn by 
Winston Churchill in The Crisis. It is about 
as frank and penetrating a criticism as one 
often sees in these days of tolerance and log- 
rolling. 


Education, which with its solid and stimu- 
lating contents month by month serves well 
the great department of life for which it 
stands, has taken a decided forward step in 
securing for its editor Richard C. Boone. He 
is widely and favorably known as superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati public schools and 
stands in the front rank of the men in his call- 
ing. His sympathies are thoroughly Chris- 
tian, as his paper before the recent Pan- 
American Conference in Buffalo testifies, and 
his methods are modern, though not extreme. 
The ownership of the magazine is now in 
the hands of Rev. Frank H. Palmer, who fills 
also the position of managing editor. 


Governor Heard of Louisiana having re- 
cently criticised severely the history of the 
United States written for use in the schools 
by Prof. Edward Channing of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the latter has called upon the gov- 
ernor for specifications and proof of his al- 
leged inaccuracies, and the governor has 
complied with the request so far as to for- 
ward the exact text of his remarks. This is 
incidental to a very significant movement 
going on in the South to exclude from the 
schools all histories written by Northern au- 
thors, unless the latter write from the South- 
ern point of view in dealing with the slavery 
issue and the Civil War. Certain Northern 
authors, be it said to their shame, have toned 
down their narrative on these matters in re- 
sponse to pressure from their publishers, who 
naturally wish a national rather than a sec- 
tional circulation. 





Items of Interest 


The steel strike drags on, with the mills 
gaining and the strikers losing ; and rumors 
of a.settlement on the Steel Company’s terms 
are in the air. 

Lutherans are rejoicing over the munificent 
bequests of the late John Lankenau, who 
leaves to the Deaconess Motherhouse $600,000, 
a like sum being given to a denominational 
hospital. 

Those interested in coincidences will be 
alive to the suggestiveness of the fact that 
the last selection played by the orchestra in 
the Temple of Music before Czolgosz shot the 
President was one entitled The Cursed Bullet. 


Attorney-General Knox has completed in- 
vestigation of the charges of the Bar Asso- 





ciation of Hawaii against Judge Humphreys 
of the First Judicial Circuit Court of Hawaii, 
and has decided that the charges fall and 
that Judge Humphreys is to remain in his 
place. This is a decided rebuff to the Dole 
party. 

One of the best known Methodist Episcopal 
preachers of the last generation, Rev. William 
McDonald, D. D., died last week at his home 
in Somerville, Mass., aged eighty-one years. 
Long an official of the National Camp Meeting 
Association, and editor for many years of the 
Advocate of Bible Holiness and then of the 
Christian Witness, he left his mark upon his 
times. He also was a voluminous author. 


Admiral Howison, on the assembling of the 
court-martial to investigate charges brought 
against Admiral Schley, which met in Wash- 
ington last week, wa3 challenged by Admiral 
Schley and charged with holding and express- 
ing opinions disqualifying him from serving 
as a judge. Testimony was taken relative 
to the charge against Admiral Howison, 
which Admirals Dewey and Benham sus- 


tained. Admiral Ramsay takes Admiral . 


Howison’s place. 


The cab drivers of the city of Limerick, 
Ireland, are reported as declining, with a 
unanimity which indicates that they are act- 
ing in obedience to orders from above and 
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without their ranks which they dare not dis- 
obey, to give transportation to a Doctor Long 
and his family, agents in Limerick of the 
Protestant Medical Mission. Personally will- 
ing to treat him with courtesy, they say they 
dare not give him any service. Limerick isa 
Roman Catholic town. 


The great art museums of Europe include 
works of art which were the spoil of war, and 
now it seems as if the Metropolitan Museum 
of Fine Arts, New York city, were to have 
added to it a collection of Chinese porcelain, 
bronze and lacquer acquired by a wealthy 
United States official in Peking, who invested 
his capital just after the breaking of the siege 
in purchases from individuals and from the 
soldiery, purchases that he now intends to 
donate to the New York museum. 


The judge advocate of the United States 
army has just ruled, very properly, that un- 
der existing statutes appointments to chap- 
laincies in the army must be confined to regu- 
larly ordained clergymen, recommended by 
the authorities of their denomination, or by 
five reputable clergymen of good standing 
ecclesiastically. The case on which the deci- 
sion was based was that of an independent, 
denominationless preacher with infiuential 
lay backers, who endeavored to make a berth 
for him. 
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tinguishes the mausoleums and monyments made by us. 


TIFFANY@) STVDIOS 


Favrile Glass, which we use exclusively and solely in the making 
of memorial windows, has world-wide renown for the richness of its 
brilliant coloring. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, the originator of this 
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Growth 


of our package trade the past year. 
through the druggist, grocer an 


general dealer, is due alike to the 

ublic’s increased knowledge as to 
Row and why it should be used, and 
the universal satisfaction that has 


attended every trial of our abso- 
lutely pure ° 


20 Mule Team Brand 


as an insecticide and antiseptic, and 
in toilet and bath, laundry, kitchen 
sickroom and nursery. Its varied 
utility in the household economy is | 
fully described in our Free 

“Borax in the Home,” sent all who 
write our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC OOAST BORAX CO. 
San Francleco. Chicago. New ¥ 
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Hundreds of pleased customers testify 
to the satisfactory results obtained from 
making rugs from their old worn-out 
material. . 

Write for particulars. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Summer Improvements 

During the absence of the pastor, the audi- 
torium of Plymouth, Chicago, has been over- 
hauled, new glass put in the side windows 
and the ceiling redecorated. The cushions 
of the pews and the carpets have been reno- 
vated. This auditorium is now one of the fin- 
est and most delightful in the country. Since 
the beginning of his pastorate in the spring, 
Dr. Millburn has received about fifty into fel- 
lowship. It now looks as if the old strength 
and vigor of this great church would reassert 
itself, and that under the leadership of its 
new pastor it would be again in the fore- 
front of aggressive Christian work in the 
city. 

The First Church in Elgin has spent nearly 
$5,000 in cleaning and redecorating its house 
of worship. This edifice is one of the largest 
and best in all its equipments for church 
work in the state. The pastor, Mr. Chalmers, 
has been away two months, but said just be- 
fore he left that he had visited every one of 
the 1,200 members of his church since he came 
in December. 

An Interesting Service 

The assistant pastors of the Second Congre- 
gational Church, Oak Park, Rev. and Mrs. 
C, A. Nelson of Canton, China, on a recent 
Sunday were given a farewell service, with 
assurances of remembrance and support in 
their distant field. Both Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
spoke feelingly and met with a hearty re- 


sponse on the part of the audience. Mr. Nel- 
son has frequently preached in the church 
during his visit to this country, and both he 
and his wife are held in high esteem by the 
members of this congregation. They have 
secured the $7,000 needed for new school 
buildings and return to China greatly encour- 
aged. At the request of Father Damon they 
will stop a few days in Hawaii and work 
among the Chinese, many of whom are from 
Mr. Nelson’s field. 


Aims and Methods 


This question was discussed at length Mon- 
day morning in the Ministers’ Meeting. The 
opening address was by Dr. Fifield and cov- 
ered the ground with thoroughness. Dr. Fi- 
field emphasized the need of doctrinal preach- 
ing. By this he does not mean dogmatic 
preaching, but the setting forth of the real 
teaching of the New Testament after the man- 
ner of Paul in the epistle to the Romans. 
He believes that what men need to be told is 
the fact that they are sinners, and that they 
are helpless without a Redeemer. Ethical 
preaching is not sufficient. It needs the sup- 
port of the teachings of Christ and his apos- 
tles as to the nature of sin and the guilt and 
personal responsibility of men. He would 
secure the co-operation of his church officials 
early in the year, and with their aid direct all 
efforts toward the conversion and edification 
of those whom the church can reach. So far 
as can be judged from the somewhat meager 
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reports at present received from the churches, 
the outlook for the winter is more hopeful 
than usual. 


Do Congregationalists Believe Anything 

Bishop Fowler of Buffalo, now in the city in 
connection with a Swedish Methodist service, 
is on record as saying that Methodists and 
Episcopalians are not approaching each other, 
that a doctrinal basis of belief is necessary 
for denominational success, that Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Episcopalians and Bap- 
tists have this basis or creed, but that Con- 
gregationalists do not—that a man can be- 
lieve anything or nothing and still be a mem- 
ber of a Congregational church. Evidently 
the bishop failed to make use of his. oppor. 
tunities when he was pastor of the Centenary 
Church, Chicago, many years ago, to ascer- 
tain what the First Church, for example, his 
near neighbor, believed and what it required 
of candidates for admission to its fellowship. 
Had he gone further he might have learned 
from repeated declarations that Congrega- 
tionalists, while free as a rule from dogma- 
tism, are yet as firmly pronounced in their ac- 
ceptance of evangelical doctrine as Baptists 
or Methodists. Perhaps in saying that, in 
his judgment, the Y. M. C. A. has been of lit- 
tle real service to the churches, the bishop 
went a little further than he intended, just as 
he did in his charge of laxity in the faith of 
the Congregational brotherhood. 

Chicago, Sept. 14. FRANKLIN. 





In 


Renewal of Church Life 

Regular services are being resumed as pas- 
tors return from vacations, and by next Sun- 
day the winter schedule will be practically in 
force. Mr. Dyott and Dr. Kent were in their 
pulpits Sept. 8; Drs. McLeod, Meredith and 
Ingersoll resumed work on the 15th; and Dr. 
Cadman will be home in time to preach the 
2d. Drs. Hillis and Lyman will be in their 
churches the 29th. At South Church Mr. Wil- 
son is preaching, and Mr. Scoville is filling 
Plymouth pulpit. In New York Dr. Jefferson 
preached last Sunday, and Dr. Stimson will 
resume work before the end of the month. 


Puritan’s New Pastor 


Mr. Taylor preached Sept. 8 for the first 
time as pastor of Puritan Church, Brooklyn. 
When Mr. Wilson went abroad in search of 
health last year, Mr. Taylor was made acting 
pastor and so endeared himself to the congre- 
gation that when Mr. Wilson’s resignation 
was accepted no other man was suggested as 
his suecessor. The subject of Mr. Taylor’s 
first pastoral sermon was The Beginning of a 
Pastorate in Its Relations to God’s Work. 
The sermon was a most practical one, in which 
the relation between pastor and people was 
treated from the standpoint of each and the 
duties of each were frankly stated. He paid 
a glowing tribute to the scholarship and work 
of Mr. Wilson, the former pastor, and ex- 
pressed his joy that he was to have him asa 
fellow-worker in the cause of Christ in Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Taylor is about forty years of age, 
Was born in Philadelphia and comes of a fam- 
ily of ministers, many of whom have served 
inthe Reformed Church. He came here from 
the pastorate of Plymouth Church, Cleveland. 
He has two brothers in the ministry, Prof. 
Graham Taylor, D. D., of Chicago, and Rev. 
W.R. Taylor, D. D., pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church of Rochester, N. Y. 


A Loss to Educational Brooklyn 


Edward G. Ward, superintendent of schools 
for the Borough of Brooklyn, died last Fri- 
day at the home of his brother-in-law in 
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Buffalo. He was a member of Tompkins 
Avenue Church, where his funeral was held, 
Dr. Meredith officiating. Mr. Ward had been 
identified with the Brooklyn schools since 
1879. He began to teach when but a lad in 
Hoboken, N. J., and at seventeen was vice- 
principal of a school there. He filled suc- 
cessively the positions of principal in a Jersey 
City school, instructor in mathematics in the 
Normal School of that city, principal of a 
Brooklyn school and associate superintendent 
of Brooklyn schools. When the cities were 
consolidated in 1898 and a reorganization of 
the school system was effected, Mr. Ward was 
made head of the Brooklyn borough schools, 
which position he held till his death. 


Federation Incorporated and at Work 


When the late Dr. Charles A. Berry of 
Wolverhampton came over from England to 
spread the practice of church federation, he 
found in New York a federation quite equal 
in accomplishment, if not in extent, to thosein 
England. This pioneer American federation, 
which is being copied in a national one, has 
made many sociological canvasses, and has 
brought to light scores of facts of immense 
use to charity organizations and religious 
bodies. It has just been incorporated, but 
that action is merely a development of its 
work, which is to take more crowded sections 
of Manhattan and by the employment of 
trained investigators find out the exact condi- 
tions obtaining, not in church connection 
merely, but in the number of rooms opening 
into air shafts and into courts, the condition of 
cleanliness, the school attendance and every 
possible phase of social life. A canvass was 
recently made of an East Side district above 
Thirty-ninth Street. Here were found about 
twice as many Roman Catholic families as 
Protestant and Jew together. The families 
of the first named attended churches within 
the district, except about 500 out of a total 
of 5,500; the Protestant families go eveéry- 
where, except to the churches within the dis- 
trict, one might almost say; and only about 
one in four Jew families has any connection. 


with parish work. In small numbers almost 
every sect was discovered, from Spiritualists 
to Greek Catholics. The number of Congre- 
gational families were five, Lutheran 729, 
Methodist 138, Presbyterian 229 and Episcopal 
598. The more than 1,000 families acknowl- 
edging relation to no church were assigned to 
near-by pastors, of course. 

The first president of the federation was 
Dr. J. A. Hegeman of Christ Church, River- 
dale, who is now to enter East Side work, but 
not in connection with the federation. Heis 
succeeded by John S. Ward, a vestrymanof St. 
George’s Episcopal Church and a former 
member of the National Council, Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. Rev. Walter Laidlaw, to 
whose intelligent work much of the federa- 
tion’s success is due, is a Presbyterian, and 
another Presbyterian active in it is William 
E. Dodge. The new vice-president is Hon. 
Charles A. Schieren, former mayor of Brook- 
lyn and a foremost Lutheran. William Ives 
Washburn is one of the Broadway Tabernacle 
trustees, Dr. F. Mason North is secretary of the 
local Methodist Church Extension Society, Dr. 
Anson P. Atterbury is pastor of Park Pres- 
byterian Church, and President Low of Colum- 
bia, Hon. George Foster Peabody, R. Fulton 
Cutting, Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, Anson 
Phelps Stokes and J. G. Phelps Stokes, who 
form the new executive board, are Episcopa- 
lians. So it is a Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers, as its name proclaims. A 
number of missions, settlements, playgrounds 
and other advances owe their existence to 
the impulse and the information furnished by 
this admirable organization. Cc. N. A. 





W. Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly, 
commenting on Hall Caine’s last book, The 
Eternal City, says that the writer has “re- 
spected, and that deeply, his conscience, his 
art and his readers.” This is a much more 
favorable opinion than many other British 
as well as American critics have taken of this 
striking book. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. S. L. Gerould, D. D., Hollis; Cyrus Richardson, D. D., Nashua; W. L. Anderson, Exeter; 
N. F. Carter, Concord; and W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


The minutes of the Gen- 
suena Comity eral Association, recently 

distributed to the 
churches, contain a suggestion of the 
statistical secretary which ought not to 
pass unnoticed. To the weakest churches 
he would have the General Association 
recommend union with those of another 
denomination in the same town, or, where 
this is impossible, with Congregational 
churches in adjoining towns. The home 
missionary report bound in the same 
pamphlet shows that Congregational 
churches have become extinct in twenty- 
eight rural towns. The necessity of this 
elimination of superfluous churches is 
evident from the present existence of 
forty-one churches in these same towns— 
the most sparsely populated in the state. 
The exodus from the farms, which al- 
ready amounts to about twenty-five per 
cent. of the people, is still in progress 
and is not likely to come to an end. 
Ecclesiastical reorganization is inevi- 
table, and certainly consolidation is pref- 
erable to competition and survival of 
the fittest. This compulsory comity is 
extorted from all denominations, but a 
fraternal readjustment would be a more 
inspiriting spectacle. The conversion of 
a deserted church edifice in Hampton 
Falls into a beautiful library is a hint 
of the new social order. 


Spiritual and Material Gains 


A quiet work of grace has been going on 
at East Alstead. It began under the labors 
of Rey. William E. Locke, who left a year 
ago, and continues under the ministrations 
of Rev. S. H. Ives, its present pastor, with- 
out any outside help. About twenty-five or 
thirty have publicly stated their purpose to 
live the Christian life. This church has been 
reckoned as a feeble one, and so it is and 
must remain, in point of numbers; but it is 
developing great spiritual strength, and its 
influence is more and more pervading the 
entire parish. 

During the summer closing of First Church, 
Manchester, skilled decorators from the 
H. A. Turner Co. of Boston have greatly im- 
proved the interior. A color scheme of great 
richness and beauty has been effected by 
walls of a warm, rich red, a ceiling of light 
cream and black walnut woodwork, with 
olive green in the organ pit as a background 
for gold pipes and black walnut organ frame. 
Two large panels bear the figures of St. John 
and St. Mark, in blue and white, on gold 
background. The same harmonious blending 
of colors prevails in vestibule, library and 
chapel. The result is a handsome interior 
and a worthy memorial of the love and loyalty 
of Dr. and Mrs. L. M. French, through whose 
liberality these improvements, including new 
carpets and upholstery, have been made. 

G. 0. 


In the North Country 


The autumn tints begin to appear, and the 
summer visitor—now a later sojourner than 
formerly—to disappear. The church at Ber- 
lin, after a considerable interval, has secured 
a pastor in Rev. Rufus C. Flagg, formerly of 
Ripon, Wis. This large field is not an easy 
one, owing partly to the somewhat mushroom 
character of the city’s growth—which re- 
minds a traveler of a Rocky Mountain min- 


ing camp—partly to the large and varied 
foreign element. The church building was 
repaired during the summer, and the par- 
sonage is now being put in good order and 
lighted with electricity. 

Lisbon is about to lose its pastor, Rev. R. 
C. Bryant, who after two years’ service re- 
signs his charge. He has endeared himself 
to a wide circle of friends, whose best wishes 
attend him. 

At Littleton the deferred renovation of the 
edifice is just beginning. A new (steel) 
ceiling, new woodwork, fresh decoration, and 
over a dozen fine stained glass windows are 
assured. Nearly all the windows are me- 
morials. Ww. F. ©. 
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Improvement and Loss 
AT HAMPSTEAD 


A village with one church, and that a church 
whose activity and success expose the fallacy 
that two are needed to keep each other awake, 
is the distinction of Hampstead. The build- 
ing of a parsonage at a cost of $4,600, the dec- 
oration of the chapel, the installation of a 
furnace in the church, the purchase of a piano 
since the pastorate of Rev. Rufus P. Gardner 
began eight years ago, are evidence that a 
solitary church does not always fall asleep. 
The rededication of the church edifice, thor- 
oughly renovated and improved, is the latest 
contribution of this experiment station to the 
solution of therural problem. Next June will 
round out a century and a half of this demon- 
stration with every outward sign of complete 
success. A year in advance of this anniver- 
sary plans were made for putting the build- 
ing in order. No sooner were improvements 
determined upon than lightning struck the 
church. Larger outlay was then necessary. 
The damage was repaired, a steel ceiling was 
placed in the auditorium, the walls were dec- 
orated, the windows were renewed and the 
exterior was painted. As a final expression 
of love and loyalty 150 friends of the church 
placed in the pastor’s hands, without the for- 
mality of a subscription paper, contributions 
for the purchase of a Hook & Hastings pipe 
organ, a memorial of the father: and mothers 
of the church. The pastor’s wife gave a bell 
for the tower; the communion table also is 
the gift of the minister and his family. The 
rededication took place Sept. 1, Mr. Gardner 
preaching the sermon. A former pastor, Rev. 
T. C. Pratt, who was present at the dedica- 

etion of the church forty years ago, partici- 
pated in the service. The organ was dedicated 
in the evening. 

But two weeks from this inspiriting day 
the pastor retires from the service of this 
church. His success in dealing with chil- 
dren and young people, recognized by elec- 
tion to the presidency of the New Hampshire 
Sunday School Association—an office honora- 
bly filled—marked Mr. Gardner as peculiarly 
fitted to serve the New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home as its superintendent. His choice of 
this field of service has occasioned universal 
regret in this harmonious and hitherto happy 
parish. Though material prosperity just now 
is most conspicuous, the efficiency of this 
ministry has pervaded every department of 
the life and work of the church. The friends 
of the Orphans’ Home may be assured that 
the new superintendent will be adapted to 
all phases of-its work. 


END OF A LONG PASTORATE 


After seventeen years of service Rev. Joseph 
Kimball has retired from the pastorate of 
the Congregational church in Seabrook and 
Hampton Falls. He has begun work in the 


Congregational Church in Plaistow, N. H., 
and North Haverhill, Mass. Mr. Kimball 
was a teacher for many years, being instructor 
in science and languages in Phillips Andover 
Academy from 1858 to 1865. Afterward he 
was a civil engineer. He has had but one 
pastorate. A man of great friendliness, pos- 
sessing a remarkably retentive memory for 
many sorts of knowledge, humorous in a very 
genuine way, earnest and devoted, he natur- 
ally stayed on year after year as acting pas- 
tor, while his friends forgot that there were 
no bonds to hold him. His peremptory deci- 
sion that this pastorate had continued long 
enough was a surprise. He returns to the 
town in which he was born. W. L. A. 


From Other Southeastern Towns 


A GIFT TO EDUCATION 


The settlement of the estate of the late Col. 
George F. Towle of Newcastle yields $6,749 
for Wellesley College as residuary legatee, 
This is in addition to the bequest of $5,000 
fora scholarship. His residence in Newcas- 
tle was given to the college for a health resort 
and home for its students. Valuable per- 
sonal and historical memorials were left to the 
same beneficiary. ; 


PAST AND PRESENT 


Exeter indulges her historic pride in five me- 
morial tablets, attached to buildings con- 
nected with the Revolution and its heroes. 
This is the work of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Phillips Church has 
received from Mrs. Sarah French Abbott of 
Andover, Mass., a portrait of John Phillips, 
founder of Phillips Exeter Academy. This 
fine painting has great historical interest. 

Newfields boasts a Village Improvement 
Society, which is removing fences, cutting 
bushes, posting sign-boards, erecting pumps 
and building rustic seats. 


STRATHAM’S ASTER FESTIVAL 


The unique flower festival has achieved its 
ninth annual success in Stratham. It origi- 
nated in the devotion to missions of a former 
president of the Mission Circle. It is now 
an institution of the Sunday school. A bas- 
ket of aster plants is given each child on 
Children’s Day. Theseare plantedand tended 
by the children, who offer the flowers for ex- 
hibition and sale. Other features have been 
added to the festival, but its chief interest is 
in the fine display of asters. A town famous 
for gardening thus devotes its fairest product 
to the church. A. 


Two Libraries Dedicated 


Pittsfield has dedicated a $12,000 library 
building, the gift of Hon. Josiah Carpenter 
of Manchester, who was born in the adjoin- 
ing town of Chichester. Features of the ex- 
ercises were an address by Henry E. Burn- 
ham, United States senator, poems by Mrs. 
M. H. Wheeler and an original hymn. A col- 
lation was served to nearly 1,500. 

The building is a classic and substantial 
structure of brick, with trimmings and pil- 
asters of Indiana sandstone. The stackroom 
will hold 12,000 volumes. The delivery-room 
is also fitted up for a reading-room. 

Through the generosity of John T. Brown 
of Newburyport the old Baptist church of 
Hampton Falls has been remodeled for 4 
library and presented to the town. The dedi- 
cation service included a fine poem by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. The ancestors of the giver 


were among the old-time worshipers. 
N. F. ©. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. 


The meeting of the American 
Our Hopesfor Board last year in St. Louis 
the Board = made a deep impression on 
the state. But there should be a gather- 
ing of even greater power at Hartford. 
The time has come for the churches to 
rally around this greatest of causes in no 
uncertain way. Is the command to be 
“Forward” or ‘‘ Backward”? We of 
the West await the answer with solemn 
interest. A full attendance of corporate 
members from this state is expected, and 
the prayers of the churches will go with 
them. As to administrative affairs, the 
Missouri pastors, so far as heard from, 
are opposed to any change in the manner 
of electing corporate members looking 
to the curtailing of the privilege of the 
churches in offering nominations. We 
regard the proposed change as a step in 
the wrong direction. 


snails The question before 
poariags pias © the council which cre- 
ates most interest here 
is that relating to the consolidation of 
the missionary societies. The changes 
proposed by the committee of the soci- 
eties have been widely discussed in the 
state. Many of their suggestions meet 
with approbation, but- our associations 
have refrained from committing them- 
selves as favoring the plan as a whole. 
The sentiment in favor of two meetings 
a year and two publications is widespread. 
A definite move in that direction will be 
welcomed. As for the rest, let us make 
haste slowly and adopt no revolutionary 
program. As one of the pastors expressed 
it, “Let us beware of relying upon 
machine instead of upon motive.” 


Summer Work in St. Louis 


While the New England states were cele- 
brating “ Old Home Week ” Missourians were 
fleeing from home to Northern and Eastern 
resorts in unprecedented numbers. It has 
been the hottest summer on record, and of 
course church work has suffered. Sustaining 
church services at 107 in the shade would try 
the heroism of even the Pilgrim Fathers. It 
is pleasant, however, to record that those who 
have remained in the city the whole or part 
of the summer have been exceptionally faith- 
ful in Christian work. 

First Church has maintained its Sunday 
school in July and August for the first time 
in many years, and more than the usual sum- 
mer audiences have listened to Rev. C. F. 
Swift of Minneapolis and Dr. Thain of Chi- 
cago. The Pilgrim pulpit has been filled by 
Rev. H. S. MacAyeal, with an audience of 150 
in the evening, more in the morning. Nearly 
all the other Congregational churches report 
good audiences. 

Hyde Park, Plymouth, Union and Memorial 
have held open air meetings, both Sundays 
and week days, with marked success. The 
interchange of ministers and young people in 
this work has been a pleasant feature. Rev. 
Frank Foster of Memorial has been as active 
in the Hyde Park field as in his own, and re- 
ports street audiences of 300. Quite a number 
from these meetings have been drawn to the 
church services, while requests for prayer and 
conversions have been frequent. Rey. S. T. 
McKinney of-Union Church, located in one of 
the worst sections of the city, has put in a 


s 6 
Missouri 
H. Patton, D.D., St. Louis; J. P. O’Brien, 


busy August in open air work. A meeting 
held in front of a notorious saloon deeply im- 
pressed the sixty men present, of whom five 
asked to be remembered in theclosing prayer. 
Thus the summer has not been without its ex- 
amples of Christian enterprise. The prospect 
is for open air or tent work on a much larger 
scale in future years. 0. H, P. 


The De Soto Dedication 


As Congregational churches are not numer- 
ous in central Missouri, the dedication of a 
new edifice at De Soto, fifty miles south of 
St. Louis, is an event of more than local in- 
terest. Erected under the pastorate of Rev. 
G. S. Brett, the dedication service was con- 
ducted by the new pastor, Rev. Firth Strin- 
ger, Dr. Burnham preaching the sermon. 
The structure is of stone, will seat 300 and 
costs $15,000. A fine pipe organ, presented 





by Robert Coxwell and family, is a fitting 
memorial of the beautiful life of Mrs. Cox- 
well. The building stands upon a hill, and 
is a credit to Congregationalism in a region 
where it is little known. P. 


The Gospel Tent in Kansas City 


The feature of the summer has been the 
gospel tent work. Upon the suggestion of 
Dr. Bushnell the churches decided to adapt 
themselves to the season, and a tent accom- 
modating a large audience was purchased 
at a cost of $200. The campaign began in 
June. and will extend into October. The 
tent remains two weeks upon each of the six 
fields chosen, unless a special need arising 
calls for a longer work. No outside evangel- 
ist has been employed, the preaching being 
done by local pastors. Special features of 
the meetings on the Clyde field were the con- 
version of a number of young men and the 
fine solo singing of a young lady, who recalled 
the sweet singer of In His Steps. At Chelsea 
Plece the work was carried forward after 
the tent was gone, and an impression was 
made which has not yet spent itself. 

So far the pastors and churches are well 
pleased with the results. Rev. D. B. Grif- 
fiths has been especially enthusiastic over the 
interest on his field at Pilgrim. Audiences 
have been large, attention excellent and con- 
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Kansas City; H. Paul Douglass, Springfield 


versions numerous. People come freely to 
the tent who could not have been drawn into 
the churches. It has been demonstrated that 
the summer in the Southwest can be used for 
aggressive evangelistic work. 

During the past year Congregationalism 
has prospered in Kansas City. New and valu- 
able men have come to four of the six pulpits 
of a year ago—Rev. A. H. Rogers to Ivanhoe 
Park, Rev. G. E. Crossland to Olivet, Rev. 
Albert Bushnell to Clyde and Rev. C. T. 
Wheeler to the Tabernacle. Dr. Bushnell’s 
year at Clyde has made a deep impression 
upon the church and upon Congregational 
interests throughout the city. The strong 
and independent Westminster Presbyterian 
Church has become the Westminster Congre- 
gational, under the able and popular leader- 
ship of Dr. W. P. George. The Prospect 
Avenue, organized in January, with Rev. W. 
T. Jordan as pastor, already has more than 
100 members, and promises to develop rapidly 





into a strong church. The Congregational 
Union, the strength of which has been First 
Church, of which Dr. Henry Hopkins has 
been pastor for twenty-one years, is free 
from debt and prepared to enter upon larger 
activities than ever before. 0. 


In the Southwest 


Vacation means for our academy principals 
a campaign for students. They invade Ar- 
kansas and Indian Territory. Where the 
stumps are too thick for a buggy they ride 
horseback. And everywhere they hear of the 
drought. It means shortage of students as 
well as of crops. The later rains will mend 
matters somewhat, but the prospect for in- 
creased numbers is not very bright. 

The Drury College summer school com- 
pleted a profitable session with an attendance 
of over sixty, a cheering fact, because indi- 
cating our growing hold upon the public 
school teachers of the region and their in- 
creasing appreciation of the high standard of 
Drury as compared with cheaper schools. 
With the management of this session Prof. 
F. A. Hall ends his twenty years of service 
for the college, to take the chair of Greek in 
Washington University, St. Louis. Dr. New- 
comber of the State University is his succes- 


Continued on page 437. 
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National Council Program 


(Subject to revision.} 


STATE STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, REV. JONATHAN L. JENKINS, D. D., PAsTor, 
PORTLAND, ME., OCTOBER 12-18, 1901 


Saturday, October 12 


Forenoon. 10.30. Reading of Scripture and prayer; address by the retiring Mod- 
erator, Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D. D., Chicago, Ill.; tellers appointed; roll-credentials 
collected; Committee on Nominations appointed; organization: Moderator and assistants 
chosen ; assistants of the Secretary and Registrar chosen; Committees on Credentials, on 
Business, on Finance appointed; Welcome by the Mayor of the city, Hon. B. F. Boothby; 
Welcome by Rev. Jonathan L. Jenkins; response by the Moderator. 

Afternoon. 2.30. Prayer; report of the Provisional Committee and Trustees; program 
placed in the hands of the Business Committee; report of the Publishing Committee and 
Secretary and Auditor and Treasurer; report of the National Council] Ministerial Relief 
Fund; report of the Committee on Charter Revision, Nathanael Shipman, chairman. 

Evening. 7.30. Seripture and prayer; address, The Type of Christian Character 
Favored by Congregationalism, Prof. Williston Walker, New Haven, Ct.; address, The 
Sacraments: Their Function in Personal Life, and in Enlargement and Improvement of 
the Churches, Rev. James G. Vose, Providence, R. I.; floor discussion of the above ad- 
dresses, each speaker limited to seven minutes. 


Sunday, October 13 


Forenoon. 10.30. Council Sermon, Pres. William Jewett Tucker. 

Afternoon. 2.30. Children’s meeting, speakers to be announced: 4.00. The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

Evening. 7.30. Services will be held at the Williston Second Parish and St. Law- 
rence Churches; speakers to be announced. 


Monday, October 14 


Forenoon. 9.00. Business. 9.30. Worship. 10.00. Introduction of Delegates from Eng- 
land and the Provinces; report of the Committee on Councils and Pastorate; report of the 
Committee on John Robinson Memorial Church; paper, The Necessity of a Rational 
Philosophy to Effective Preaching, Rev. William H. Bolster, Nashua, N. H.; paper, How 
Far Does the Application of Doctrine to Practical Life Constitute Effective Preaching ? 
Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Grand Rapids, Mich.; discussion of the above papers from the 
floor, each speaker limited to seven minutes. : 

Afternoon. 2.30. Prayer; discussion: (1) The Rightful Claims of the Churches upon 
the Theological Seminaries, Rev. William A. Bartlett, Chicago, Ill.; (2) The Rightful 
Claims of the Theological Seminaries upon the Churches, Prof. George F. Moore, Andover, 
Mass. Discussion: (1) What Helps May Our Churches Expect from the Public School? 
William W. Stetson, Augusta, Me.; (2) What Help May the Public Schools Expect from 
Our Churches? Rev. Albert E. Winship, Boston; floor discussion. 

Evening. 7.30. Seripture and prayer; address, The Congregational Church as a Social 
Factor in the Country Town, Pres. W. D. Hyde, Brunswick, Me.; address, The Church 
and the New Problems of the Working Classes, Rev. Newell D. Hillis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tuesday, October 15 


Forenoon. 9.00. Business. 9.30. Worship. 10.00. General topic, The Church and 
Young People: (1) Needful Reform in the Methods and the Instruction of the Sunday 
School. Rey. A. E. Dunning, Boston, Mass.; (2) The Spiritual Trend of Young People’s 
Organizations, Rev. Charles M. Southgate, Auburndale, Mass.; (3) Co-operation of the 
Home and Church in the Spiritual Nurture of Children, Rev. Charles H. Richards, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; general discussion. 

Afternoon. 2.30. Scripture and prayer. Business. Note: What time remains of the 
afternoon and evening will be in charge of the Local Committee. 


Wednesday, October 16 


Forenoon. 9.00. Business. 9.30. Worship. 10.00. Report of the Committee on the Anti- 
Saloon League. Report of the Central Committee on Missionary Work. To. be followed 
by discussion led by Rev. James W. Cooper, New Britain, Ct. Paper, The Christian Man 
as a Citizen, Especially in His Relation to Municipal Government, Rev. Samuel G. Smith, 
St. Paul, Minn. ; floor discussion. 

Afternoon. 2.30. Prayer. Paper, Foreign Elements in American Civilization, Rev: 
Henry A. Schauffler, Cleveland, 0.; paper, City Evangelization, Mr. J. C. Armstrong, 
Chicago, Ill.; Brief Reports from Home Field Societies. 

Evening. 7.30. Seripture and prayer; Report from the Foreign Missionary Field; ad- 
dress, Christianity a World-wide Movement, and the Responsibility of the Church in Re- 
gard to It, Pres. Matthew H. Buckham, Burlington, Vt.; address, New Perils and Possi- 
bilities in Foreign Fields, Rev. J. P. Jones, D. D., Madura Mission, India. 


Thursday, October 17 


Forenoon. 9.00, Business. 9.30. Worship. 10.00. Report of Committee on Comity, Fed- 
eration and Unity; paper, Congregationalism a Prime Factor in the Development of a 
Spirit of Unity and Fellowship, Rev. Prof. William D. Mackenzie, Chicago, Ill.; paper, 
Congregational Teaching as to the Right Use of Wealth, Rev. Pres. Horace Bumstead, 
Atlanta, Ga.; general discussion. 

Afternoon. 2.30. Prayer; paper, Woman’s Work in Our Churches, Rev. Thomas C. 
McLelland, Newport, R.I.; paper, The Spiritual Mission of Congregationalism, Rev. S. M. 
Newman, Washington, D. C.; general discussion. ‘ 

Evening. 7.30. Seripture and prayer; address, Consecrated Personality a Supreme Need 
of the Church of Today, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Néw York city; address, The Living 
Christ a Vital Force in Palpit and Pew, Rev. George H. Ide, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Friday, October 18 
Forenoon. 9.00. Scripture and prayer. 9.15. Business; adjournment. 
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In Various Fields 


Work in Worcester 


Church life was well sustained during the 
summer, and returning pastors find conditions 
ready for aggressive work. The Congrega. 
tionalist’s recent statement of church at. 
tendance in Boston, Aug. 18, calls to mind 
that an ambitious newspaper in Worcester 
took a census of the evening attendance the 
preceding Sunday, with these results: Pied. 


. mont. 297, Pilgrim 191, Old South 182, Plym. 


outh and Union united 150, Hope 129. None 
of the other denominations approached these 
figures except the Salvation Army, which 
drew out 250. Dr. Conrad returns from a 
nine weeks’ tour in Europe, in the best of 
health and spirits. He was welcomed bya 
congregation that taxed the church edifice 
to the limit of standing room, and some were 
turned away. An account of his experiences 
will be given this winter in a course of lec. 
tures in the Old South Church. 

The city fresh air work, conducted by Su- 
perintendent Mix and the visitors of the City 
Missionary Society, has closed a most success- 
ful season. A new policy has secured more 
satisfactory results and at less cost. Instead 
of boarding the children in country homes, 
three large houses were procured in Paxton, 
Grafton and Rochdale. A matron was put 
into each home, and the beneficiaries were 
classified. Sick and worn-out mothers with 
babies were assigned to one home, older chil- 
dren to another and younger children in the 
third. In the last named were gathered chil- 
dren of eight or ten nationalities and from poor 
and neglected homes, now brought under 
healthful and Christian influences with morn- 
ing and evening prayers, church attendance 
and Sunday school service in the home. 
Many mothers discharged from the hospital, 
but too weak to take up household duties, 
were given two weeks’ outing. Over $1,00 
has been thus expended. Three hundred and 
fifteen country weeks have been given. The 
electric railway company has furnished un- 
limited free tickets for day excursions, and 
700 persons have enjoyed these trips. 

E. W. P. 


From the Smallest State 


There is just now a home-coming, for the 
schools have opened, and already the churches, 
unusually deserted during the summer, show 
the fact. Providence pistors, with one or two 
exceptions, are again in their own pulpits and 
prayer meetings. 

Edgewood church began the winter’s work 
by laying the corner stone for its church 
home, Sept. 12. Its modest but beautiful and 
adequate building is well advanced, the frame 
work already indicating the capacity and de- 
sign. The money is already in hand to pay 
all contracted bills, and the people hope to 
dedicate a finished house by the new year. 
Rev. A. S. Hawkes, the pastor, with Rev. 
Messrs. L.-S. Woodworth and F, B. Pullan 
participated in the corner stone observance. 

The building is to be almost a duplicate of 
one now in use in Maine, a little indication 
that with all their independence Rhode I:- 
landers are ready. to profit by the good exan- 
ple of others. 

The Monday Ministers’ Meeting was opened 
for the year Sept. 9. Rev. William MeNait 
read an entertaining paper on Andover Sem!- 
nary full of sincere fondness for the fair, free 
and faithful spirit of Christian scholarship 
which prevails in all its work He was one of 
the last graduating class, and is about to go to 
Mansfield, Mass. The acceptance by Rev. 
Richard Peters of East Providence of his it- 
vitation to the pastorate of Plymouth Church, 
Binghamton, N. Y., will take from us one of 
our newest young ministerial brothers, with 
whom we all wish our brief but delightf ul ae. 
quaintance could have been extended. Itis4 
real gratification, however, to feel that ou 
state has what other folks wanf. 
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Rev. F. F. Emerson, one of our most helpful 
ministers at large, is just now supplying his 
former church at Newport for a time during 
Mr. McClelland’s vacation, which occurs only 
when summer’s reign begins to wane. 

F. B. P. 


The Georgia View Point 


The attack on the President called forth 
the indignation and sympathy of the South, 
for Mr. MeKinley was the most popular Pres- 
ident with Southerners his party has ever 
given to the country. This was especially 
true in Georgia, where were laid plans that 
culminated in his election. The President 
had made many visits to Atlanta and deliv- 
ered here some of his most notable speeches, 
especially those on the national care of Con- 
federate graves and whether or not to haul 
down the flag. It is not surprising that the 
city was visibly moved by the Buffalo tragedy. 
James Parker, the colored man who felled the 
assassin, was brought up in the First Congre- 
gational Church in this city. 

With the coming of the fall, renewed inter- 
est is being awakened in Congregational cir- 
cles. Bands of men and women whose hearts 
God has touched are arriving from the East 
and North to renew through our mission 
schools the campaign of Southern education. 
Their influence for good is deepening and 
widening. As their motives’ and purposes 
are better understood their work wins larger 
appreciation among the Southern whites, and 
the welcome awaiting them on their return 
this year will be heartier than ever. The 
wisest are beginning to see that these Chris- 
tian teachers are the real solvers of the South- 
ern problem. 

Perhaps as one result of the visit of the fa- 
mous Ogden party an increased interest ob- 
tains in the education of the poor white. 
This is shown in such movements as the pur- 
chase by the A. M. A. of the Green College 
at Demorest, in the Blue Ridge district. 
Then, too, the establishment in Atlanta of a 
theological school for the training of native 
white ministers for white churches appears to 
be a necessity to the situation, and the experi- 
ment will be observed with keen and hopeful 
interest. Rev. J. E. Kirby, who leaves a 
flourishing pastorate at Charleston, S. C., to 
take the headship of this school, will soon 
be on the ground, and will be royally wel- 
comed, 

Unusual interest is gathering around the 
annual state meeting, which is to be held, 
Noy. 15, at Macon, Rev. J. R. McLean, 
pastor. The place was changed from Savan- 
nah to Macon because the former church | 
will have no pastor at that time, Rev. J. 
W. Whittaker leaving Oct. 1 to take up work 
at Tuskegee Institute. Macon is centrally 
located, and not only is a good attendance 
anticipated, but a larger number from the 
white churches are expected to take part than 
formerly, : 

Rev. L. B. Maxwell, the well-known orator, 
who has been ill at his home in Decatur, is 
gradually recovering. In his long affliction | 
the family have received many tokens of sym- 
pathy, not only from Congregationalists, but 
from outsiders as well. H. H. P. 





Interrelations of Missions 


The world is small and belongs to God, who 
brings its farthest ends together in the serv- 
ice of his spreading kingdom. Ohio has its | 
little chapter of the great story. When Dr. | 
Schauffler was a missionary of the American 
Board in Austria Marie Reitinger was con- | 
verted under his ministry. After Providence | 
had thrust him through the open door into | 
the great Slavic work in Cleveland, she came 
back to be a valued helper in the work for | 
Which she has spoken with acceptance far | 
and wide. Inthe progress of the work John | 


Prucha became a member of Bethlehem | 


Church. After studying with honor at Ober- 
lin, he has returned to be a pastor of the 
church in which he was brought to Christ. 
Bertha Juengling, a Polish girl, speaking 
German fluently, as well as English and her 
native tongue, was one of the early graduates 
of the Bible Readers’ School, now with en- 
larged name and scope the Bethlehem Bible 
and Missionary Training School. When she 
married an American pastor, Rev. Rupert W. 
Harris, it seemed at first that Providence 
might have made a mistake; but, after aiding 
her husband in Home Missionary service in 
Iowa, and receiving ordination at the desire 
of those who best knew her work, the two 
have returned to Ohio, to bring back from the 
dead two Cincinnati churches and to put them 
apparently in a larger place of power for 
their communities than ever before. 
Meanwhile, Bethlehem Church in Cleve- 
land has raised up a generation of young 
people with a notable missionary spirit, not 
content to fill working places in the mother 
church, but ready for the hard places of the 
great field. Lewis Hodous, a son of Bethle- 
hem Church, graduate of Adelbert College 
and Hartford Seminary, and since a student 
in Germany on the Hartford fellowship, and 
Miss Anna Jelinek, also of Bethlehem and a 
graduate of Oberlin, his betrothed—for love 
works the same sweet way in Slavic hearts— 
are under appointment of the American 
Board to the Foochow Mission, China. So 
close are Austria, Iowa, Cincinnati, China 
and Cleveland in the plan of God! J. a. F. 


Four New Structures in Detroit 


Our city churches enter the fall campaign 
with plenty of courage and plenty of work. 
Four new building enterprises enlist their 
sympathies and tax their sacrifices. On Sept. 
8 the chapel of the Polish branch of First 
Church was dedicated. This $5,000 building 
is plain, roomy and convenient, and for many 
years will provide a home for this growing 
company of Eve’s children. It is the gift of 
Detroit churches and the Congregational 
Church Building Society. 

The first Protestant work among the Poles 
in America was begun in Detroit, in 1884, by 
Mr. N. S. Wright. Three years later Rev. 
John Lewis, a Pole, took it up. Under his 
ministry and the oversight of Mr. Wright the 
enterprise has slowly grown in spite of ob- 
stacles and discouragements, till today the 
church of sixty-five members, with a constit- 
uency of more than 200, enters hopefully 
upon its new and enlarged opportunity. For 
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more than five years First Church has sup- 
ported Miss Mary Osinek, a Bible reader, 
who gives her entire time to varied and prac- 
tical work among the Polish women and chil- 
dren. At the dedication the chapel was 
packed, mothers with babes in arms being a 
conspicuous feature. Though many inter- 
ested visitors could not understand the words 
of the sermon, spoken in Polish by Rev. Paul 
Fox of Cleveland, or the impassioned prayer 
of Rev. John Lewis, still they recognized and 
shared in their spirit and hope. It was a 
prophetic day for the 45,000 Poles in Detroit. 

On Sept. 15 the Oakwood Branch of Fort 
Street Church dedicated a $1,000 chapel. It 
is in the midst of a stirring community, and 
will soon need to be enlarged to meet the de- 
mands of the growing work. 

Rev. John F. Berry of Fort Street Church, 
through whose efforts the Oakwood work has 
been developed, is never content with small 
things. In addition to this branch work, he 
is leading the movement for a new building 
for hisown church. The home chapel is long 
since outgrown, and by a wise patience and 
keen business sense funds have been provided 
to warrant the erection of an edifice to cost, 
above ground, not far from $18,000. The cor- 
ner stone is already laid, the walls are nearly 
up and the promise is that by the opening of 
the new year this brave and busy church, 
which cares for its children first, will have a 
new and ample home for itself. 

Two miles north of First Church is a2 new 
section of the city, which is being very rapidly 
built up with homes of the better class. Here 
is to be, in the immediate future, a powerful 
center of Detroit’s social and religious life. 
Three years ago twenty men in First Church 
bonded the best lot on Woodward Avenue, in 
that vicinity, for $10,000. A Sunday school 
was opened and work began. Last spring 
Rev. J. W. Sutherland, D. D., became a min- 
ister of First Church, with special reference 
to developing and eventually leading this 
work. The response of the people on the 
ground has been so cordial, and the desire for 
a place of worship so strong, that First 
Church, generously aided by these people, is 
erecting on its lot a temporary chapel, to cost 
$4,000 and to be ready for dedication the mid- 
dle of October. 

Thus the axe, the hammer and the saw are 
singing in chorus one common faith, that 
Congregationalism can live west of the Hud- 
son River, that it is adapted to all classes, and 
that it is to have increasing power and privi- 
lege in the Queen City of the Straits. N. B. 


Continued on page 435. 
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Delegates to the National Council 


A LIST SUPPLEMENTARY TO THOSE PUBLISHED 
AUG. 31 AND SEPT. 14. 


ALABAMA 
Clarke, Rev. £6 T. Rice, Rev. Francis M. 
Gipson, Rev. Sims, Rev. J. P. 
Lunsford, ev. Charles R. Snell, Rev. Spencer 
Pharr, Rev. Stallings, Rev. J. J. 


CALIFORNIA 
Williams, Rev. J. H. 
COLORADO 


Slocum, Eres. W. F. 
Walker, R 
Uzzell, Rev. T 7.4 


Beach, Rev. D. N, 
Lougren, Rev. C. AE 
Ormes, Rev. M. 
Sanderson, Rev. , any 


CONNECTICUT 
Means, Rev. Oliver W. 
GEORGIA 
Sengstacke, Rev. J. H. H. 
ILLINOIS 
Smith, Rev. Moses 
LOUISIANA 
Henderson, George W. 
MAINE 


Bailey, W. A. Putnam, Daniel E. 


Griffin, Rev. H. L. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams, Rev. W. A. Carpenter, Dea. A. P. 
Bridgman, Isaac 


MISSOURI 
Price, Rev. Edgar W. 

NEW YORK 
Cobb, Rev. L. H. Moffat, Rev. T. Aird 
Marsiand, Rev. J. Park, W. E. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Williams, Rev. M. W. 
VERMONT 
Hazen, Rev. W. S. 
WISCONSIN 
Rouse, Rev. Frederic T. 
Stemen, Rev. John A. 


Clark, Rev. C. W. 


Cc ey it Rev. J. H. 
Payne, 
Ray, ion. George E. 


HOYORARY MEMBERS FROM CORRESPONDING BODIES 
CANADA 


George, Pres. 4, -- Warriner, Prof. 


Gerrie, Rev. J. 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





MALL—RU he mm Winchendon, Mass., Aug, by At 
Rev. C. Scofield of Northfield, Franklin J 
M. D., of Baliss, Tex., and Rowena "M. Russell. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cenis, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


AVERY-—In Unadilla, Neb., Sept. 2, Rev. Holl 
Avery, for the last seven years yo at Senate buts. 
For many years a pemeeet from dise: 
totally blind tor the 
his blindness he did his oelk efficiently. 











COOLEY—In Victory, Wis., of blood poisoning, rooultty | 
‘ankli 


from contact with’ barbed wire, Rev. Fr. 
Cooley, aged 68 yrs 
GILL—In River Falls, Wis. Aug. 20, after a ironies 
iliness of Bright’s disease, Rev. William Gill, gon 
73 yrs. He had held pastorates in Minnesota “Sad 
Wisconsin, serving the church at River Falls for thir- 


teen years. He had retired from _ labor and for | 


some time had been in poor healt 

GREELEY—In Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 29, at the a 
of her a, Rev. Frank N . Greeley, Sarah B.C. Greeley, 
aged 82 yrs. 

HASTINGS—In Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 5, Rev. Allan 
Hastings, formerly of Amherst, Mass., aged 37 yrs. 
THURSTON—In Somerville, Mass., 
Moore, wife of Rev. C. A. G. Thurston, aged 54 yrs. 
TRACY—In Wilton, N. H., Sept. 4 heart trouble while 
in aia Edwaris L., ‘son of A. E. Tracy. He 
was — fuate of Pomona College, 1900, and a young 

man rare promise. 





MRS. SUE WARNER HOLTON 


Died at the house of her son in Newbury ort, oy 
evening, Sept. 7, at the age of seventy-four. She w 
the widow of Rev. Isaac F. olton, formerty well known 


in Massachusetts (at one time associate editor of the | 


Boston Recorder), who died at Everett in 1874, leaving 
four young children to the rearing and nurture of the | 
mother. 

Mrs. Holton came of the best Vermont ancestry and | 
was a woman of rare excellencies of mind and spirit. 
combining the best elements of the old New england 
soundness of judgment and efliciency in practical mat- 
ters with high moral ideals and spiritual character. She 
was gentle and courteous, but could be firm and decided. 
No labor was too wearying for her, nor personal sacrifice 
too great to fit her family for usefulness in the world. 
Her desires were realized in living to see her two sons 
in the re Bl OS C. 8. Holton of Newburyport and 

Rev. Edwa' P. Holton, missionary of the American 


Board in adi. and the surviving daughter a successful | 


teacher. Mrs. Holton’s spirit was permeated with the 
informing mind of the Master. To be acquainted with 
her was to respect her; to know her was to love her. 
The words of King Lemuel seem to deseribe her well: 

She —— her mouth with wisdom ; 

And the law of kindness is on her tongue 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, 

And eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up, and call her blessed. 


he has 
eight years, bat in San ‘of | 


Sept. 14, Anna | 


MRS. JULIA A. (PUTNAM) eomageoeegaga 


Mrs. Philbrick was born. in Danvers, Mass., Aug 4, 
1818, in the house made famous as the Sinthpincs of 
General Israel Putnam, and one ag ears after 
Bia birth, and died in Danvers, July 29,1901. She was 
a daughter of Daniel and Susanna Putnam) Putnam 
and a lineal descendant of Col. Vavid Putnam, a brother 
of General Putnam. 

In 1843 she was married to Mr. John Dudley Phil- 
brick, a graduate of ae College in the famous 
class of 1842. Dr. Philbrick rendered distinguished 
service to the cause of education in organizin c te 
— grammar school system of Boston, also as t 

rst — of the Connecticut State Normal A] 
at New Britain, and as the able and efficient superin- 
tendent of schools: of the city of Boston for twenty years. 
She was am full sympathy with his work and for more 
ghan forty years was his active and enthusiastic helper 
till "his ‘deal in 1886. Mrs. Philbrick was a woman of 
excellent natural endowments, impressive personality 
and rare executive ability. 

She was bright and enial and of a social disposition. 
She had a wide acquaintance and was much interested 
in church work as well as educational matters. Like the 
Putnams of earlier generations she was a true patriot. 
She was a charter member of the Danvers Historical 
eee and did much to promote its success and _pros- 
perity and deeply interested in the history of her 
native town. 

Mrs. Philbrick was a constant reader and great admirer 
of The Congregationalst. She was not romy ! a subscriber 
for herself but furnished the money so it could be a 
weekly visitor to other families. She left no —. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Sept. 23, 
ng so and the Old Testament; speaker, 
R . F. Norris 


KANSAS CITY. MO., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Y. M. C. 
parlors, Sept. 23. Subject, The Doctrines Needing 
Emphasis; speaker, Rev. D. Baines-Griffith. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, E. Bridgewater. Mass., Sept. 24. 

Americas BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
- Oct. 8-11 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIL., 
Oct. 22-24. 


CONNECTICUT CHRISTIAN CONVENTION, Danbury, 
Oct. 25-27. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct 12-18. 
YALE BI-CENTENNIAL, New Haven, Oct. 20-23. 
= CONFERENCE ABOUT Boys, Boston, Oct. 
|, 30. 


LAKE& MOHONK CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS OF THE 


INDIAN, Mohonk Lake, N. Y., Oct. 16-18. 





NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION, Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 9-11. 
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FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Oregon, Hiilsboro, Sept. 24 
Wyoming, Sheridan, Sept. 24 
Maine, Bangor, Sept. 24 
North Dakota. n ee Sept. 24 
North Carolina, vf Sept. 25 
Kentuck t dor >in, Sept. 27 
California, ft. 
Colorado, Oct. 1 
Idaho, Pocatello, Oct, 2-4 
Wisconsin Milwaukee, Oct. 1 
Southern California, San ee Oct. 8 
Texas, a Oct. 8 
Washington, North Yakima, Oct. 8 
Nebraska, Norfolk, Oct. 2 
Utan, Provo, Oct. 

- Georgia, Macon, Noy. 15 
Alabama, Nov. 13 
Connecticut Conf., Middletown, Nov. 19 

STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
South Dakota, Yankton, Sept. 26 
Tilinois, Danville, et. 3 
New Hampshire, Keene, Oct. 8 
Vermont, Brattleboro, Oct. 8 
Massachusetts North Adams, Oct. 15 
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Itching SKin 
Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who are so 
unfortunate as to bé afflicted with Eczema or 
Salt Rheum—and outward applications do 
not cure. They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the blood— 
make that pure and this scaling, burning, 
itching skin disease will disappear. 


_Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure all 
eruptions. 





HAIR BALCAM 


Never Palle to Be 
Hair to its ie Bestore, Dele? 
Preven to Dandrets & hair falling 


Bic. and i $1.00 at Druggists. 























American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifully printed 
Bible that bas yet appeared, and being the standard, this edition 
should be in the hands of every student of the Bible.”— The Independent. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 

For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 

















| marble, stone, or Phra 


Brass and Dresden 


We are meeting with great success oD 
our Brass and Dresden Bedsteads. They 
have the same effect as the elaborate brass 
and onyx bedsteads which one finds at 
very high prices in the shops of the Interior 
Decorators on Fifth Ave., New York. 

There is something very effective about 
the combination of burnished brass with 
While these bedsteads are not necessarily expensive, 
| they certainly have a most distinguished appearance. 

This is only one of the many types of metallic bedsteads which we now have 


on sale—all of them brought out this season. It is surely unwise to make any 
| purchase of an iron or brass bedstead till you have seen our large stock. Every- 


| thing at Canal Street prices. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








14-K i D PEN 
SIBLE PEOPLE. TRY IT A WEEK. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


|AUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN @. 


GRISWOLD ST. 
DETROIT, MICH. U.S.A. 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 433.) 
Church Happenings 

ALFRED, ME., Virst—A beautiful memorial window 
has just been placed by the parson’s family. The 
pastor, Rev. R. C. Drisko, has resumed work, 
having been unable through illness to preach for 
six months. The parsonage received needed 
repairs during the August vacation. 

BROWNVILLE, ME.—The meeting house has been 
rebuilt and reopened for service. 

CASTINE, ME.—The primary class, with Dr. Mary 
F. Cushman as teacher, is taking a new course of 
lessons arranged by her sister. Mrs. George B. 
Haven, and published by the Cushman Club, 
Princeton, N. J., which will soon be issued in 
book form. They aim to teach religious truth to 
little children in the natural order of their mental 
development. 

DANVERS, MAss.—The will of Julia A. Philbrick 
secures $1,000 to First Church, the income to be 
used to provide books for the ministerial library 
and the Sunday school. Bates College also re- 
ceives $1,000. 

FEEDING HILLs, MAss.—Through the generosity 
of Mrs. C. H. Knowles of Westfield, a tablet has 
been set in memory of her grandfather, Rev. Syl- 
vanus Griswold, the earliest pastor, who served 
in that capacity fifty-seven years. At the me- 
morial service Rev. F. L. Garfield, the pastor, 
made a historical address. Rev. J. H. Lockwood 
of Westfield unveiled and presented the tablet. 
Two members were present who were baptized 
by Mr. Griswold and still live at Feeding Hills. 

GENTRY, ARK., dedicated a house of worship this 
summer free of debt. About half the people are 
Northern. There are no colored people, and towns 
and county are “dry.” Rev. W. F. Bohn of 
Oberlin Sem. has greatly strengthened the church 
during the past season. 

GROVELAND, Mass.—Melvina A. Burbank has be- 
queathed her homestead to the Congregational 
church. 

OswEGo, N. Y., rejoices in a rich new carpet for 
the auditorium, the gift of the women. New steps 
have been placed and the arrangement of pews 
modernized. The parsonage is being repaired. 
Rev. C. N. Thorp, returning from vacation to en- 
ter upon his fifth year, found that his study in 
the chapel had been handsomely papered. Five 
o’clock vesper service takes the place of the even- 
ing service for the present. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Congregational ministers 
of Rochester and vicinity have recently organized 
a club which has monthly meetings for diseussion. 

TALLMADGE, O., has received a check for $4,000 
from a minister’s widow whose Christian life be- 
gan in this church, and who thus helps to preserve 
an altar at her Bethel. The amount is to be in- 
vested and the income goes to the church. 


New Hampshire 

ConcoRD, First.—The chapel is being enlarged to 
double its size at a cost of $4,000. 

PITTSFIELD.—By the will of the late Mrs. Maria 
Tilton, after bequests of $10,000 to relatives, the 
Children’s Home in Manchester receives $2,000, 
the Home of the Aged of Coneord $1,000, and the 
church in Pittsfield her valuable residence for a 
parsonage, including its fine carpets and curtains. 

TEMPLE.—Aug. 21 two handsome monuments cost- 
ing nearly $1,700 were dedicated in memory of 
the soldiers of the Revolution and War of 1812 
who went from this town. 

TiILTON.—Dr. Irah E. Chase of Haverhill, Mass., 
besides other gifts, has recently offered $1,000 to 
Tilton Seminary under condition that that institu- 
tion raise $14,000. This money will be used to 
erect a gymnasium on the seminary grounds. 

WEBSTER.—Mrs. Larz Anderson of Brookline has 
given to this church a stained glass window of 
rare beauty, in memory of her father, George 
Hamilton Perkins. The design is of Easter lilies 
against a field of malachite blue, surrounded by 
sunset tints; and the makers are Redding, Baird 

*& Co. 
Missouri 

HAMILTON, under the leadership of Rtv. E. H. 
Price, has completed its building and so prospered 
that it requires all his time. Breckenridge, there- 
fore, a small but choice church, is left pastorless. 
It unites with Kidder during the interim. 

HANNIBAL.—Rev.C. S. Baird has organized a branch 
Sunday school and superintends it himself. He 
has recently painted the church building. 

JOPLIN, which has prospered under the care of 
Rev. P. W. Brown and built a $10,000 edifice not 
long ago, has been obliged to abandon it, as the 
mine drifts beneath have settled and the founda- 
tion has caved in. The organ and furniture have 
been saved and it is hoped to remove the stone 
and rebuild on another site. 


Continued on page 436. 








For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid sitecion gece 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: 


“It is pleasant to the taste, and ak among the | 


best of nerve tonics for nervous females.” 
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? NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY ¢ 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


Mellin’s Food is not a medicine, but a 
proper and satisfactory substitute for 
mother’s milk when the natural nour- 
ishment cannot be obtained. Because 
Mellin’s Food contains the necessary 
nutritive elements in the proper pro- 
portions and quantities, the infant’s 
development is natural and complete 
and prepares a foundation for future 
health and activity. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’ S FOOD COMPANY, o Baer OM, MASS... 





You Travel? 


With a supply of biscuit 
in an In-er-seal Patent § 
Package,amanmaystart By 
from torrid Florida; 
cross the dusty plains of 
Texas; climb the snowy 
mountains of Colorado; 
brave the drought of the 
reat American Desert; 
ollow the rainy Pacific 
to frozen Alaska and in 
the Klondike make a 
meal on fresh, crisp bis- 
cuit. Wherever you go 
you can have your bis- 
cuit fresh and crisp if 
you get them in the In- 
er-seal, Patent Package. 
















Soda. Milk, Graham, Oatmeal and But- 
ter Thin Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps, come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Look for the trade- 
mark design on the end ofeach package 
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\ A Ferruginous Tonic 


\ Pleasant to the taste ; aoshptate eons and 

\\ thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
\ Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 
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Fteel Alloy Church and School Relis. gaSend for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BULL co., » Hillsbore, 0. — 
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Record of the Week 


fContinued from page 435.) 






Personals 


Bray, Wo. L., Sheldon, Io., was ordained at Au- 
rora, Ill., forty years ago Aug. 11, and held the 
pastorate there for six years. The Aurora church 
has kept a warm regard for him during the years 
since he ceased to be their pastor and invited him 
to celebrate with them the fortieth anniversary 
of his entrance into the ministry. Few were pres- 
ent at the anniversary who heard the ordination 
sermon, but Mr. Bray has not lost the spirit of 
his youth. 

BRADFORD, AMORY H., Montclair, N. J., has been 
preaching for Rev. C. Silvester Horne at Kensing- 
ton, London. The Examiner reporter who heard 
Dr. Bradford preach says of him: “ He has the 
mark of a true preacher, viz., a passion for souls. 
... He has the wooing note; he yearns over 
men: he pleads with them.” 

CASE, ALDEN B., superintendent of the work of the 
Spanish mission at Los Angeles, who has been 
resting at Santa Barbara, reports a hopeful open- 
ing for work in that place. 

CHYNOWETH, JOHN T., Sheboygan, Wis., is to 
spend the winter in the South, visiting the Ozarks, 
San Antonio and Forth Worth, Tex. 

CUMMINGS, HENRY, and wife celebrated their 
golden wedding at Strafford, Vt., Sept. 9, on 
which oceasion an envelope containing ten half 
eagles was left at the parsonage door. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this pastorate was 
observed three years ago. j 

MACFARLAND, CHAS. S., Maplewood Ch., Malden, 
Mass., furnished a sermon for a recent number 
of the Christian World (London) Pulpit. His 
theme was Jesus Christ, the Son of God—Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Son of Man: the Ethical Argu- 
ment for the Divine Nature of Jesus. 



































Calls 


ASHLEY, JOHN P., ex-Pres. Albion College, Michi- 
gan, to First Ch., Norfolk, Neb. Accepts. 

BEAVER, CHAS. H., to permanent pastorate at 
Fairmont, Neb., where he has been at work for 
two years. Accepts. 

BENNETT, JOSEPH H., Andover Sem., accepts call 
to Avoca, Neb. 

Boun, Wo. F., Oberlin Sem., to Gentry and Siloam 
Springs, Ark., for a year. Accepts. 

CALHOUN, CHAs. S., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Mackinac Island, Mich, 

CHENEY, C. H. (Wesleyan Meth.), Rives June- 
tion, Mich., to Howard City and Coral. Accepts, 
residing at Coral. 

Evans, EpwarpD R., Redding, Ct., to Third Ch., 


Guilford. 

Evans, J. L., to Falls Village, Ct. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

Fow Ler, WM. C., Genesee, Ida., to Nome, Alaska. 
Accepts. 


GRAHAM, JOHN, Sheldon, Vt., to First Ch., W. 
Newbury, Mass. Accepts. 

HEFFLON, GEo. H., Ellsworth Falls, Me., to Dub- 
lin, N. H. 

Howe, Gro. M., Lewiston, Me., to Groton, Mass. 
Accepts. 

HUMPHREYS, THOs. A., recently of Cleveland, O., 
to Sharon, Pa. 

MACINNEs, JAS. C., Galva, Ill., to Cheney, Wn. 
Accepts. 

McNair, WM. M., Andover Sem., to Mansfield, 
Mass. Accepts. 

PETERS, RICHARD, E. Providence, R. I., to Plym- 
outh Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Rayon, THos. F., to remain indefinitely at Rapid 
River, Mich. Accepts. 

RILEy, WM. W., Wayland, Mich., to add to his 
field First Ch., Hopkins. Accepts. 

ROBERTS, JOHN, Petersburg, Neb., to Park and 
W. Cedar Valley. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, Chas. W., Dawson and Tappan, N. D., 
to Lakota. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, HENRY W., Belview, Minn.,to Rutland, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

RuGE, Louis H., Roseville, Ill., to Plymouth Ch., 
Dodgeville, Wis. Accepts. 

SCHERMERHORN, PETER, Highland Station, Mich., 
to Second Ch., Salem. Accepts. 

STRONG, Wo. E., First Ch., Jackson, Mich., accepts 
call to First Ch., Amherst, Mass. 

TALMAGE, CHAS. H., who is completing a year’s 
engagement at Barre, Mass., to permanent pas- 
torate, with increase of salary. 

ToRREY, CHAS. C., to complete a year at Tam- 
worth, N. H., where he has been at work for some 
weeks. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Ruthven, Io., to Rodney. 
Accepts. : 

VINING, R. W., Woodville, N. Y., to Roscoe. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

Watson, W. H., Cowansville, Que., to Pt. St. 
Charles Ch., Montreal. 






















Ordinations and Installations 


CALHOUN, Cuas S., Yale Sem., o. Mackinac Island. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. C. 8S. Patton, A. D. Grigsby 








and Dr. W. H. Warren. 
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ROWELL, GEO. P., o. Corinth, Vt., Sept. 11. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. H. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A.C. Dodge, A. J. Eastman, E. W. Hatch, H. J. 
Kilbourne and E. W. Sturtevant. 


Resignations 


BoGGEss, ELiotr B., Watertown, S. D., to take 
effect Nov. 1. 
BRYANT, Rost. C., Lisbon, N. H., to take effect 
Nov. 1. 
CUSHMAN, CHAS. E., Bethel Ch., Kansas City, Kan. 
DOWDING, HENRY W., Bethesda Ch., Edwardsdale, 


Pa. 

HAIRE, Wo. C., Clio, Mich., being compelled to 
enter business for a time. He will remove to 
De Ward. 

HIGGIns, Kost. M., Constantine, Mich. 

JUNKINS, GEO. C., Wolcott, Vt. 

KNOWLTON, STEPHEN, Danville, Vt. 

MERRITT, CHAS. W., Mizpah Chapel, branch of 
Covenant Ch., Chicago, to take effect Oct. 1, after 
a pastorate of five years. 

REEs, GEO. M., Underhill and Second Ch., Jericho, 
Vt. 

SWEET, GEO. E., Second Ch., W. Medway, Mass. 

Stroup, CHAS. A., Strongsville, O., ta study at 
Yale Sem. 

TENNEY, LEONARD B., S. Hero and Grand Isle, Vt. 

Upton, RuFus P., Belgrade, Minn., to take effect 
Oct. 11, in order to spend a year at the Moody 
Institute. 

VAN LIEU, FRANK E., Frankfort and Athol, 8S. D. 


Dismissions 
WHITAKER, JOHN W.,, First Ch., Savannah, Ga. 


Churches Organized 


HOBART, OKL. 
NYACK, N. Y., 14 July, 35 members. 


Stated Supplies 


CAMERON, ALICK J., Danby, Vt., afternoons at 
E. Dorset, beginning Sept. 22. 

EMERSON, F. F., at Newport, R. I., during autumn 
vacation of Rev. T. Calvin McClelland. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. C., Clarkson, N. Y,, at Presb. Ch., 
New Sweden, for a few months. 

Jovutz, IDA V., at Sublette, Ill., for two months. 

LARKIN, WM, J., Tougaloo, Miss., at Blair, Neb. 

LE Bar, Wo. H., Wilcox, Neb., at Carrier, Okl., 
and outlying district. 

Mok, Wo.C. H., Chicago Bible Institute, at Granby, 
Vt., beginning Oct. 1. 

OLSEN, HANS, Merrill, Wis., at Navarino, in the 
absence of Rev. J. C. Jorgensen abroad. 
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If my name isn’t 
on your lamp chim- 
neys you have 


trouble with them. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseTtHu, Pittsburgh. 
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HYacintHs! / TULIPS. 
- 
25 Different Bulbs all for 25c. 
By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 


Beigian Hyacinth. | 1 CallaF ns,superb 
H Cockade Hyacinth. | ew Swee eReented. 
| 


rape Hyacinth. 1 Bermuda Freesia. 
1 Double Tulip. 1 Golden Sacred Lily. 
1 Single Tulip. 1 Poet’s Daffodll. 
1 Narcissus, Stella. 1 Star of Bethlehem. 
Narcissus, Leedsi. 1 St. Briage Anemone 
; bho I on, nw 3 Siané Kanunculus 
lory of the Snow. an rocu 
1 ir Camassia. 1 Oxalis. 1 Brodiaea. 


‘in. Sa > ¥ 
1 Allium. 1 Snowdrop. | 1 Ixia. 1 Sparaxis. 
Also Free to all who apply, our elegant Fall Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants and 8, for fall planting and 
winter blooming. Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 
sus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


There are more clothes rubbed out 
hy using soap than are worn out. 


washes clothes better and is much less expensive than soap. It does not 
injure the most delicate fabric and requires only half the labor that soap does. 
It will clean pots, pans, dishes, floors, furniture—anything about the house. 


Send for our FREE booklet, “Golden Rules for Housework.” 
















DUST 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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Missouri 
(Continued from page 431.) 


sor, and Mr. J. M. Owen, a recent graduate of 
Grinnell, comes to a position in the academy. 
Mr. J. D. Neilan of this year’s class will en- 
ter Chicago Seminary. He has approved him- 
self as acting pastor, for the last two years, 
of the Willow Springs church. 

Congregationalism in Springfield suffered 
from over-expansion in “boom” days, and 
has spent some painful years trying to adjust 
itself to the actual situation. Nearly two 
years ago the well-beloved Central Church 
was merged into the First, with the under- 
standing that the united body should build 
at a location adjoining the Drury campus. 
This involved a rather long move, which the 
First has hesitated to make. Now, however, 
at considerable sacrifice of convenience and 
attachment for old landmarks, a fine lot has 
been purchased directly opposite the presi- 
dent’s house, ample in size for both church 
and parsonage. The removal will not only 
put the church in immediate touch with the 
college, but brings it very nearly to the geo- 
graphical] center of Springfield and into the 
largest area which is without a church build- 
ing, most of them being grouped about busi- 
ness centers at the two ends of thecity. While 
immediate advantage is expected from the 
change, it is felt that its wisdom will be more 
and more proved in the future. The new 
building will be begun as soon as possible, 
but its completion will have to wait the dis- 
posal of the old properties of the church. 

H. P. D. 








Works in the Worid. 
Every Elgin Watch has the word 
“Elgin” engraved on its works. 

klet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
Elgin, tl. 


Libby’s 
VealLoa 


Is one of the best aud most savory articles 
for luncheons, suppers and sandwiches— 
it is perfectly seasoned, and just the right 
consistency—in key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Atlas of the World, with 32 new 
maps, size 8x11 inches—the practical home 
Atlas—sent anywhere for ten 2-cent stamps. 
Our little book, “How to Make Good Things 
to Eat,” free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 











WARD’S 


“Puro” Photo Books 
AND PHOTO FOLIOS 


Learn about them before mounting the new 
vacation pictures, 
Descriptive matter free upon request. 


49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 








A New Pastor at Maplewood 


The Maplewood church has just welcomed 
Rev. George E. Bates as its pastor, succeed- 
ing Rev. T. G. Holway, recently gone to 
Bulgaria under the American Board. Mr. 
Bates is a young Canadian minister with 
experience in both the Methodist and Con- 
gregational denominations. Although com- 
ing inthe midst of the dull season, he has 
already awakened great interest in the church. 
Maplewood is a rapidly growing suburb of 
St. Louis, just across the city limits. C. 





Christian Endéavor Items 


Maine Union has just held its state meeting 
at Waterville. Rev. C. D. Crane was re- 
elected president. Among the speakers were 
President Clark, Dr. Smith Baker, Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevens and “Mother Bird” of the 
New York Bowery Mission. 

The annual gathering of the Massachusetts 
C. E. union will be held at North Adams, Oct. 
15 and 16. Besides the services scheduled for 
the convention, an open-air meeting is to be 
held at the Haystack Monument in Williams- 
town, addressed by Dr. A. T. Pierson and 
ex-President Carter. 

The new field secretary of the United So- 
ciety, Rev. C. E. Eberman, has taken up his 
residence in Lexington, Mass. He is now 
touring in the Maritime Provinces, holding 
conferences with leading workers. Later he 
will be among the speakers at the Vermont 
and Massachusetts state gatherings. 





The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
comes to the support of Zion’s Herald in 
demanding that the colleges of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal denomination quit giving 
degrees of D. D. and LL.D. promiscuously. 





The Home Journal 


Some Fireside Views 


This paper appeals to home people and home life. 
It seeks to promote a home atmosphere. While it 
has departments which bear specifically upon the 
activities of the church, the educational and business 
world, its emphasis is also felt upon subjects con- 
nected with the thought and employments of the 
family. 

Our correspondents often tell us of decades and 
quarter-centuries during which this journal has 
been welcomed at their firesides. It has been 
passed on from one generation to another, an heir- 
loom continued in conspicuous use for its helpful- 
ness and uplift. In example: 

‘* My dear father always had the Recorder. 
When it was changed to The Congrega- 
tionalist it was still the welcome paper in 
our home. When | was married and came 
to Illinois in 1853 my husband subscribed 
for it and it has never ceased to come.’’ 

Let us share with you some more letters which 
are at hand and bear upon this topic: 

‘*I think your home department is inval- 
uable.’’—Vermont. 

‘*I consider The Congregationalist the best 
family paper | know.’’—Wisconsin. 

‘*You make a strong and attractive paper 
which is always.read in our house with a 
great deal of interest.’’—New York. 

‘“*The Congregationalist is honored and 
loved as a member of this family. An in- 
terruption of its visits would be deplored.’’ 
—lowa. 

‘*Our boy says, with a rush for the paper, 
‘ Congregationalist is the best paper of all.’’’ 
—Illinois. 

Possibly these quotations speak for you. Where- 
ever you have spoken for us in a similar vein, we 
can supplement your testimony. If you will send 
us the names of any friend whose attention you 
have called to this paper, we will give them a 
chance to see it reyularly for four weeks as per ad- 
vertisement in last week’s issue. Can we co-oper- 
ate? 

. Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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- We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Stylish Suits and 
Jackets for Fall 


UR new Fall 
and Winter 
Catalogue is 
now ready. Ifyou 
wish a new cos- 
tume or jacket, 
write to us now, 
and we will mail 
you a copy, /ree, 
together with a 
full line of sam- 
ples of the matert- 
als from which we 
make our gar- 
ments. Our r- 
prices this 4 
season are 
lower than 
ever before. 
We keep no 
ready-made 
stock, but every 
garment is made 
especially to or- 
der. You take no 
risk in ordering 
from us, because 
if what you get 
does not give satis- 
faction, send it 
back, and we will 
refund your money. 
Our Catalogue il- 
lustrates : 

New Cloth 
Gowns, $8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth 

Costumes, 

lined throughout 
with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 

Suits of Velveteen, Velvet Cords and Wide 
Wale Corduroy, the latest material, with the 
soft lustre of silk velvet, and of splendid wearing 
qualities, $17 up. 


Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 












We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and a full line of samples for 
both suits and cloaks will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish 
samples for suits or for cloaks so that we will 
be able to send you a full line of exactly what 
you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, - New York. 














Rollingg 
Partitions} 


For dividing church and school |} 
buildings, Sound-proof, air- [fj] 
tight. Made also with black. 
board surface. A marvelous 
convenience, easily le 
very durable. Used in nearly 
000 buildings, Ill, Pamphlet # 
Eree ifyou mention this paper. } 

JAS. GODFREY WILSON, , 
& West 29th St., New York. 4 
All kinds of Venetian Blinds. .< 




















Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
—— Undertakers = 
= and Emhbalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
«+ + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 




















Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 
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~ Railroads and ‘Excursions. 





MIcHTOAN CENTRAL 


“ The Niagara CENTRAL Route.” 


Pan-American Special 
| Lv. Chicago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo Le oe atte 
i ** Baffalo 5:30 p.m, (E.T) “* Chicago 9:30 a.m. 

** Pan-American Souvenir,” ‘A pasties Note 

Book’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 

O. W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 








DOwINION EUROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons.............- Sept. 11, Oct. 9 

Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons... Aug. 28, Sept. 25 
Saloon, $75 upwards: 2d saloon, $42.50 upwards. For 

passage and further information, apply to 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston te Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTIA, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 

IVERNIA, Sept. 14, Oct. 19, Nov. 23. 

Saloon, $60 up. Second Saleon, $40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 


First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Reponaia steamer “ Devonian,” Sept. 18; “ Cestrian,” 

pt. 25; “ Winifredian,” Oct. 2; “Caledonian” (to 
London), Sept. 21. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


Zo SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the past twelve years 
without less of principal or interest. Satisfactory 
eastern references and full information furnished. 
Address 

WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


HUGH Mac RAE < Reesemona the 
& CO. 


7% Cumulative Pre- 
BANKERS. 


ferred Stocks of 
Investment 


Cotton Mills in the 
South for safety and 

Securities 
Wilmington, N.C. 

















terest returns. 


Invite correspondence. 
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The Business Outlook 


Good trade reports continue to come in from 
nearly all sections and lines of business. Of 
course, the deplorable assassination of Presi- 
dent MecKin'ey has not been without effect, 
and will probably be further felt for some 
weeks to come. Of course, as was natural, 
general business suffered during this week of 
mourning, but merchants and manufacturers 
generally entertain a hopeful view of the fu- 
ture. The country’s financial and commercial 
conditions are of the utmost soundness, and 
the forward strides of the nation, industrially 
speaking, are expected te continue. 

As regards monetary conditions, expert 
opinion is that we shall have no serious au- 
tumn stringency, that the big New York 
financial interests have the situation well in 
hand, and that nothing like a pinch in money 
will be allowed by them. Bank clearings 
and railroad earnings continue to maintain 
large totals, and the fall trade is even produc- 
ing some expansion in these figures. Later 
on, however, railroad earnings can hardly fail 
to begin to feel the adverse effects of the tre- 
mendous shortage in the Western crops. 

The dry goods markets hold steady and 
the consumptive demand has improved, while 
in groceries and hardware the distribution 
is very heavy. Iron and steel are active at 
firm prices, and the practical settlement of 
the steel strike makes for much good feeling 
in the entire industry. Leather and hides 
are firmly held, and boot and shoe manu- 
facturers are busy. Activity is also to be 
noted in wool and woolens at steady prices. 

Regarding the speculative situation in Wall 
Street, it is the evident purpose of the mar- 
ket leaders to support prices so that nothing 
like any serious break is to be looked for. 
The entire stock market is very artificial, 
however, and this phase of it should be kept 
in mind. 





Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 

The deep damnation of his taking off. 
—Shakespeare. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


What Can Churches 
Luke 14: 7-11; 16: 


Topic, Sept. 22-28. 
Learn from the World? 
1-8; 18: 1-8. 

As to spirit, methods, zeal. 


(For prayer meeting editorial, see page 413.] 








A VIEW OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS DURING 
THE FALL SEASON.—AS a scene of natural beauty, 
one which is ever described and heralded by the 
visitor who has been fortunate enough to visit this 
wild and majestic territory, the White Mountains 
have no equal. Mt. Washington with its towering 
summit far above the clouds, the snow-capped 
peaks of the lofty Mt. Lafayette, and the many mag- 
nificent mountains of the Presidential Range are a 
few of the natural exhibits of this charming region. 
No better season of the year could be chosen for a 
trip to the mountains than during the months of 
September and October; then the handsome autum- 
nal tint which is so fascinating and attractive to the 
observer commences to envelop the surrounding 
forestry. To let the season pass and fail to enjoy 
the beautiful and exhilarating atmosphere of this 
picturesque region would be to miss one of the great- 
est pleasures of the most delightful region in New 
England. The annual fall excursions to all points in 
the White Mountains will begin Sept.15. Therates 
are very low and tickets for side trips to Mt. Wash- 
ington and other interesting points will be on sale 
at Bethlehem Junction and Fabyans. The hotels 
will make reduced rates for the excursionist, and 
everything in the line of eomfort and enjoyment 
may be found here. Detailed information regard- 
ing these trips can be procured from the nearest 
Boston & Maine Ticket Agent. j 
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Financial 








We can 
net you 


5 % always 
6 % sometimes 


with absolute security—First Mort- 
gages on Iowa and Missouri farms 
worth three times the amount of 
your loan. 

We always have from $30,000 to 
$100,000 in Mortgages on hand, large 
and small. 

Let us mail you our monthly de- 
tailed list for awhile, and explain 
our plan. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, Unionville, Mo. 














The securities in which we deal are 
the acme of stability, paying a regular 
and handsome income. We recom- 
mend nothing else to our customers. 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it. 


EH. GAY & Co. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Casks Ite DARG 60 nce as ntsesics cesivisccacdececs $514,815.89 
BO) TR MC 6 oo dnicee ecchesencesvciee: spbecnes 1,718,265.81 
United States Bonds.............cseseerees 2,058,000.00 
State and City Bonds..............sseeees+ 683,500.00 
PE IEE, ci cnsse cebacccceecouvds vecce 856,880.00 
Water and Gas Bonds..............ssseee0+ 144,700.00 
RasrGad BLOOES oo... eves ccceccccevccessececs 6,155,050.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stecks...............- 440,250 00 

Bonds and meetenges, being 1st lien on 
MOORE Br esirevsapicccesccarétsccedss 160,400.00 
Loans on Stoc om payable on demand..... 249,375.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
PROUD orcic'cptcascudcconseedevasddovevsve 608,932.29 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jan. 1901 47,664.54 
$13,637,833.53 

LIABILITIES. 

Cie. CARIN oasvecendsssvvonscsescecses $:3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund............... 4,546, 125.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 794,209.69 
Wat GOP PRB ii ao ksiveccasdivetsccdgescsece 5,297,498.84 
$13,637,833.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders | $8,297,498.84 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. . 
H. J PER RUSWELLE } Ass't Secretaries. 

NEw YoOrK, January 8, 1901. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTOK ST. 


& pricks. 65 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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BOSTON. 
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Educational 


Educational 





THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in ae — Greek. En- 


4~ AL ont. 5, 1901, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or pore. yy ormation apply to 
. Beckwith Bangor, Me. 








CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


i Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
ig Thorough trainin, ng, for bollege 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 

special courses in Missions and 
Sunday Schoo] Work. Apply to 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 


Northfield Bible Training School, 


Founded by D. L. Moopy. 
Rev. C. I. SCOFIELD, D. D., President. 
Interdenominational. Coeducational. 

By special arrangement, ministers and laymen may 
secure the benefit of Dr. Scofield’s lectures for a lim- 
ited time. Address Principal, 

Year opens Oct.1,1901. East Northfield, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full facuity. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 











New YuRK, New YuRK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 25, 1901. 
The Faculty will meet to receive y 6 reants for admis- 
sion in the President’s room as 9.304 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 Pp. M 
The opening address by the Rey. Professor George 
William Knox, D. D., wiil be delivered in the Adams 
Chapel, ‘Lhursday, Sept. 26, at 4 30 P. M. 
E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispen and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
foe 17th. ae instruction in actual practice. 

JACKSON, A. M., M.D., ReG’R. Near City 
Hospital Showin Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLs. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


aims to fit boys for the great responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of American life. frepares for leading colleges 
and scieutific schools. 


Dr. R. G. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. 


Certificate admits to poven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL-V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


87th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed college prepara- 
jens with advanced courses for high school graduates 

others net rpg full college course. Native 
French and German; music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, ete. New brick dormitory just added. 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beauti- 
a and healthfully ocated, within 30 miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. For catalogue and views, 
address the president, Norton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 











The Oldest Seminary for 
GIRLS in the Country 


BRADFORD 
ACADEMY 


Has maintained a leading position for 
nearly a century among the institutions for 
the higher education of women. 25 acres of 
grounds, including golf links, tennis courts, 
ete, Resident instructor of athletics. Col- 
lege preparatory, classical, scientific, special 
and optional courses. One hour’s ride from 
Boston. 

For catalogue, address 


MISS LAURA A. KNOTT, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 























MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY setspottan savantages 


structors. 1 Students from 92 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free Soomts ana’ free | is 
tuition inthe neart ot SGHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 

ddress Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY {00 speciaSchoiarsnips 
of $25 each. Eagpted ae mone te e SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. 
students last year. O ens xo* 2. Address Dean, 8. C. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fav creas fhe entrance 
examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory =~""**"=~*" 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Address Dean, J 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ii'stccndance. lective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 


the collegiate ¢ earees. Opens Sept. 19. Address Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fy'ccurses, ieading to the 
seit of A.M. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT | 


College Be only. Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, . BUWNE, 12 Somerset St. 




















P. SUTHER- 

















PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


NSYLVANIA 
miLiTARY cot LECE 


doth Yeast SS Sept. 18, 
“A Military Poo of the highest 
order,” —U, 8. tela Dept. 





Degrees 
Civil Enginasrire ct Chesnteker, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
infantes Artillery, neta 
Catal logues of 
Col. OC. E, Hyatt, President. 








INDIANA 





INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


A correspondence institute (incorporated 1896), offers 
non-resident students unsurpassed facilities for the 
iceoenien of special studies in History, Languages, 
iterature, Mathematics. Philosopby, Pedagogy, etc. 
Teachers, or others, interested in literary or scientific 
work are invited to write for circulars outlining courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees. Thorough, con- 
stientious work the basis of advancement. 
in every state. Indorsed by the leading educators and 
clergymen. Address 
SECRETARY, Central University 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








en Notices 


Polini. fi. 








i notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published are this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE PRAYER MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
Missions will be resumed on Friday, Sept. 20. Please 
notice, however, that the hour is changed to 10 o’clock, 
A.M. 


THE WESTFIELD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Daniel- 
son, Ct., wili celebrate its centennial Tuesday, Sept. 
24- 4-Thursday, Se t. 26. 1901. Among the speakers from 
abroad will be: 


on. William T. tt. = D., Was 
ington, D. C.; Miss Mary E. Woolley, president 
Mt. Holyoke Colle; e; Rev. prem i Clark, “D. = Bos- 
ton; Rev. Robert "Hut tchins, D. D. , Fostoria, O .; and 


others of national reputation. All’ absent or former 
members are cordially invited to Ls! prceene and are 
asked to communicate | soon as may be wit 
REv. 8. 8 pA. Pastor. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New. York. epee gore April, 1833. ae gy Mg 


Students | s 


Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Jispsons, B Room 704, Congress 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. may | McKenzie, D.D., President; Geo. Gould, 
fzenguaee ni 


end Society. Contriinn. 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 
THE Gomsunna Tonal, HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
achusetts (and in Massachuretis 
only) by, th Pg ee Ba HOME MISSIONARY & - 
pf Congregational House. v. Joshua 
Eibaser Be Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Tis Hoon 801 Con SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Brs- 
; life mem 


pice! House. Annual ember 
chip 00 om? $20.00. Mrs. Henry OC. 
, Treas., Hotel Berke ey, Boylston St., Boston. 

THE CO NGREGATIONAL HOME sereorqy any Society, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, . Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom pL and “subserip- 
tions and all correspondence os rh to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D, and Rev. Washington Choate, b> D., Corresponud- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
~ ad Congr tional House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual ni» 2.00; life membership, $20.00. Copn- 
eibentons 02 solicl Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF Coegptestonnns FOR ponmen 
TEE congrogstonal now k 


Purchas: Agent. Office in 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, ‘established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churehes 2 ne or 
Room or iow in Massachusetts er States. 

ongregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and in 

e West, among the Ind. and Chinese. Boston office, 
ty get rey Lay Chicago office, 153 La Salle 

Street. nations mer be sent to either of the above 
qfrece, or to H. W. ard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 

Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
my wy and Li em a a Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D.D any AR, Hope, Treasurer, Unite 
Charities” Building, ‘Tor York, George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, jee Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Soo1gTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Ce ay and Academies in coventoms eee. en 
free C schools in Utah = New Mexic F. 
Weesee Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
4 and Sunda: ay Schools in Boston and Its suburbs 
F 





ienry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
lint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
wood, solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
ces 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
‘Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


oun COUNCIL’8s MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Acting Secretary, Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D. D., Hartford, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a Bequest: I bequeat th tothe “ Trustees 
of the National Council of the Congregational Churches 
ofthe United States ” (a body corporate chartered under 
the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 

uest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 

Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Council of the Congregation. 1 Churches of the United 
tates. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, on regational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Pr: sident; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools Camera gH or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed a appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.. 1s Field Secretary and 





Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this de artment. 
The Business Department, in charge of the Business 


Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
aS nes The Congregationalist und Christian World 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for hooks and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and ail states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston. and from the interior and west 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 








improve the moral and social condition of 

tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 

homes and boarding houses in lea ing seaports at home 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels: 

_— the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
t. 


Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. De. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. Co. STURGES, asurer. 

Our New Congregational Institutions for the South. 

THE J. 8S. GREEN COLLEGE, Demorest, Ga. Rev. C. C. 
Spence, President. 502 students the past year. Hundreds 
at next year from the rising middle class of the 

uth. The American Missionary Association holds the 
property for the denomination and pays the salary of 
he president. 

THE ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. J. Edward Kirbye, President. More than fifty men 
will be in training this year for our Southern Home 
Missionary pastorates. The Congregational Education 
Society pays the salary of the president. 

These two institutions have sprung up in a wonderful 
manifestation of Providence. The South is now ready 
~ our Congregational ideals. 

For further information address either of the presi- 
dents, or Rev. Frank E. Jenkins, Pastor Central Congre- 
gational Church, Atlanta, Ga. 








The Pilgrim 


Individual Communion 
.. SERVICE... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 


The Congregational Bookstore 
14-A Beacon Street, Boston 











THE FAMOUS ANNUAL 


AUTUMNAL 
EXCURSION 
Oct. 10 | $5.00 | Oct. 10 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


N.Y. C. & H. R. BR. R. Co., Lessee, 


leaves the South Station on the above date at 8.30 A. M., passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous section of Massa- 


chusetts to A L B A N Y 


Thence, by either day or night boat, down the historic and 
beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER 
Passing the Catskills, West Point and 











the Palisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at 6 A.M. or 6 P.M., Friday, 


October 11, depending on whether you take the night boat 
October 10, or the day boat October 11. Thence by the pa- 
latial steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. either Saturday or Sunday. For 
further particulars address 
A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Boston. 


Oct. 10 | $5.00 | Oct. 10 


The Last. The Best. Wait For It. 























Doing More Than is Expected 


of you, and doing it better, is one of the secrets 
of success. When speaking of The Prudential’s 
protection of its policy-holders’ interests, this 
statement applies with particular force. The 
best in Life Insurance at moderate cost. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of 


America 
$ (HAS THE 


c fo de Pots 
. STRENGTH OF *F 
" GIBRALTAR — ' 


all 


John F. Dryden 
President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


DEPT. 59. 























A Great Commentary 


at about 


1 Former Price 


The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, formerly in forty- 
nine volumes at a list price of $73.50; now in twenty- 
five volumes, from the same plates, $25.00 net. Single 
volumes, $1.50 net, each being equivalent to t2vo volumes 
in the old edition. 


This is a very valuable commentary, covering the entire 
Bible, and discussing its subject matter in the light of modern 
scholarship. 

It differs widely from the old-fashioned commentary, the 
treatment being broader and less technical, and with the lead- 
ing thought or practical teaching prominently brought out, 
relatively little space being devoted to minute textual criticism. 

A glance at the names of the writers in this series is evi- 
dence of the scholarship and literary value of this great work. 
The list includes ALEXANDER MACLAREN, MARrcus Dops, 
W. G. BLAIKIE, GEORGE ADAM Situ, R. F. Horton, JAMES 
DENNEY, W. F. ADENEY, Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, W. MIL- 
LIGAN, and others equally well known for their devout scholar- 
ship, the entire series being edited by Dr. W. R. NICOLL. 

The edition we now offer is well printed, on good paper, 
from the same plates as the original edition, bound in wine- 
colored cloth, with gilt title, and the set boxed for safe ship- 
ment. The set can be sent either from Boston, New York, or 
Chicago, as may be most expeditious and economical. Volumes 
of the old edition taken in exchange. 

The Expositor’s Bible is controlled by us for the Congre- 
gational trade. On installments if desired. 


$3.00 down; $2.00 a month for 12 months. 








Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 














California 


AND RETURN. 











Tickets on sale Sept. 19-27; return limit 
Nov. 15, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific. 


HE OVERLAND LIMITED, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
Only three days en route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. All meals in 
Dining Cars; Buffet-Library 
Cars (with barber). Two other 
fast trains 10.00 a. m. and 
11.30 p.m. daily. The best of 
everything. For tickets and 
reservations call on your near- 
est ticket agent or address 
461 Broadway - New York | 435 Vine St, - Cincinnati 
so ese tee 
Main St, - Buffalo 17 eas Martins, Detroit 
Clark St, - Chicago 2 Bast King St.,Toronte, Ont. 
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